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TWAIN. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Onor they were one, as the light is, 
Whose colors are seven, 

Whose source is the ancient of ancients, 
Whose splendor fills heaven. 


And as blossoms are bright in the sunshine, 
Birds build, and bees murmur, 

So all things took root in their gladness, 
Grew greater and firmer. 


But now— Have you looked on two shadows 
Two storm-clouds are urging 

Over wastes of disaster and ruin 
That tempests are scourging ? 


Ah! as utterly twain as such shadows 
Are they, in whose gladness 

All things that were glad now are fallen 
The wreck of their madness! 


Sad souls, that were able to torture 
Such pangs from such blisses, 

Shall the years after death ever bring you 
No nearer than this is? 


Shall the red rose of love fail to bourgeon 
In fields always sunny, 

And the flower whose thorns had your hearts’ blood, 
Refuse you its honey? 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, January 4, 1873. 














@ Wirtu the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for December 28, 1872, was 
issued gratuitously an E1cHT-PAGE SuP- 
PLEMENT, containing the opening chap- 
ters of CHARLES READE’s new story, 


“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 


illustrated in the most effective and at- 
tractive manner. 





YP Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
vich variety of Bridal, Walking, Visiting, .and 
Evening Dresses for Dolls of various sizes ; In- 
fants’ Hoods and Caps ; a choice assortment of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Winter Walking and 
House Dresses; Opera Hoods ; Cravat Bows, 
Collars ; Kitchen Aprons ; Lamp Shades ; Pho- 
tograph Holders ; Pen-Wipers ; Napkin-Rings ; 
Tablets ; and numerous other Fancy Articles ; to- 
gether with varied literary and artistic attractions. 





NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


suppose that to each of the genera- 

tions living on the earth the coming 

of the new year brings an entirely individual 
set of emotions. 

To all of us, at least, it is another notch 
on the tally. But for how many different 
things to how many different natures does 
that notch stand! To this one it is merely 
another entry in the profit and loss of his ac- 
count with fate, to the next it is one more 
round climbed in the ladder to God, to still 
another it is but a reprieve from the execu- 
tioner. 

But whether we keep the New-Year’s Day 
as a fast or a festival, it is at any rate an 
epoch. The very old must regard its dawn- 
ing either as the glad signal that they are a 
degree nearer to the loved and lost of the 
past, or as the dreadful summons to the sur- 
render of breath and sense and all the de- 
lightsome loveliness of earth; while the 
middle-aged look with as much wonder at 
the insouciance with which youth regards it 
as they would have in looking at some pro- 
cession of bacchantes dancing over a chasm 
that is hidden with flowers. 

It is, indeed—but for the isolated exam- 
ples of the unhappy old who long to go, or 
the religious enthusiasts whose mind is in a 
state of too great exaltation for them to be 
normal examples of any thing—only the 
young who, so far as this world matters, 
can be very cheerful over these tide-marks, 
the recurring Thanksgivings, Christmases, 
New-Years, birthdays, and holidays in gen- 
eral. To them each one is either a step to- 
ward freedom, toward the goal of ambition, 
toward pleasure of some sort, or else it is 
something to be enjoyed by them without 
thinking, till all at once they are startled 
by the gray shadow beside them, and turn 
to find old age looking over their shoulders. 
Then, indeed, the merry-making still goes 
on—somewhat by habit, it may be, some- 
what by choice; but the skeleton is hence- 
forth there, only they crown it with roses 
and cover it with such glamour as they may, 
that its horrors shall be unguessed. 

To those of us who are approaching or 
who have already reached middle age each 
New-Year’s Day is now apt to be as much a 
season of sadness as of joy ; for every return 
of the day sees another line upon the face, 
another shade of gray upon the hair; every 
return of the day the chairs are drawing a 
little closer round the board; every return 
of the day there is some health to be drunk 
“standing and in silence,” since, after one 


drop away from any circle like the ripe ap- 
ples from a bough. 

But it would be a miserable thing if, per- 
petually conscious of this, one refused to join 
in the merriment of the day, and carried a 
sad face about like the memento mori that 
the Egyptians displayed at their banquets. 
And it is, therefore, fortunate that custom 
has made a gala day of the thing; that fam- 
ilies and friends and lovers interchange their 
gifts thereon ; that coldnesses and misunder- 
standings are to cease with the mutual and 
amicable call of tho heads and representa- 
tives of houses; that all belledom is to put 
on her best bloom and her fairest frippery in 
welcome of the caller. 

Perhaps there are no prettier pictures in 
our social life than those which New-Year’s 
Day presents on every opening of the door: 
the decorated rooms, where the Christmas 
green still hangs; the stately dowager ; the 
blushing girls, all of whom modern dress 
and style make lovely; the table in the 
back drawing-room, with its snowy damask, 
its silver and gold and crystal, and its load 
of flowers and grapes and dainties; while 
the cordial greeting completes the pleasure 
at the picture—greeting whose warmth is 
produced partly by the excitement of the 
scene, partly by the sense of what is due to 
the altars of hospitality, and partly by gen- 
uine kindness, and which fills the heart of 
every guest with a delicious sense of his 
wealth in the way of friends. 

It may be that there is still room for some 
improvement in our way of keeping this 
holiday, and we find certain innovations 
made on each return of it. In many South- 
ern households, for instance, it used to be 
the custom to send to every room in the 
morning, waking the sleeper with a glass 
of rich apple-toddy or of eggnog; this 
“eye-opener” is gradually being changed 
for a cup of coffee, smoking hot; and in 
many other of our households it has been 
thought unwise to provide wines on an oc- 
casion necessitating so many sips at so many 
houses. But all that is a matter of personal 
taste, and will be allowed to regulate itself 
according to individual preferences; we 
only hope that none of the innovations will 
ever wipe away the kindly habit of renew- 
ing acquaintanceship and assuring friend- 
ship which is practiced at present. And 
we believe so fully in the necessary progress 
of the race toward a fuller share of perfec- 
tion than it now enjoys that we do not 
doubt that the New-Years of the next gen- 
eration will be kept even more delightfully 
than those of this. Certainly the New-Year’s 
drawing-room of 1873 to the man of 1573 
would seem, with its luxurious appiiances, 
like an entrance into the enchanted castles 
about which he and his compeers romanced 
so much. Perhaps in the next three centu- 
ries we shall not make quite such rapid prog- 
ress into the realm of wonders as has been 
made in the past three; perhaps that magic 
fluid, vril, will not reduce the January tem- 
perature to summer heat for us then; per- 
haps we shall not make our trips from square 
to square in aerial cars; but we fancy that 
marvels quite as marvelons will be the com- 
mon things of that time, and we are con- 
tented now to be a part of the world that is 
rolling on toward the great New-Year’s Day 
of the future! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Rosamond’s Bower. 


Y DEAR ALFRED,—A man in travel- 
ing thinks of a thousand things, and 
most of us, I obsérve, usually think a great 
deal of ourselves—careful to secure the seat 
next the window, for instance, and to be as 
comfertable as we can. It is our self-knowl- 
edge, probably, which makes us a little sus- 
picious of our neighbor’s aggressive inten- 
tions. We know that we are bent upon ac- 
commodating ourselves first, and our fellow- 
passengers incidentally. But we are our- 
selves only fellow-passengers to our neigh- 
bor, and we reason accordingly. As I was 
lately sitting reflecting upon this fact, one 
of my neighbors turned to me and said, 
“What would be the result if we should 
believe the best of others, and assume that 
they believe the same of us?” He asked 
the question audibly, and I saw one old 
gentleman sitting near him look at him 
over the top of his paper with a blank 
stare, while one of my young Wall Street 
friends smiled with a superiority that must 
have been depressing to my neighbor had he 
remarked it. 

Curiously enough, as the question was 
asked I had been thinking of the bower of 
fair Rosamond, and of the labyrinth through 
which the king found his way by a clew. 
Have you any very lucid conception of that 
bower and labyrinth and clew? The tale 
used to seem to me to be a fairy story 
set in the midst of history, and I longed to 
be a knight, to snatch the beautiful Rosa- 
mond from the dreadful queen with her bowl 





has passed the age of forty, friends seem to 


of poison and her dagger. AndasI went on 


musing upon that old story and upon the 
question of my neighbor, it seemed to me as 
if we were all set to find a clew to the bower 
of some beautiful Rosamond, and that the 
labyrinth is as plain as a turnpike when the 
clew is found, There are a great many mas- 
ter-clews, as they are called; but somehow 
they do not suffice. They turn out like the 
famous panaceas, the nostrums which will 
equally cure the toothache and the heart- 
break, proud flesh and baffled ambition. 

The old gentleman who stared blankly 
over the top of his newspaper I know, very 
well. Indeed, Senex is no stranger to any 
of us. He has long ago decided that the 
true view of life is that of a conspiracy. 
Every man for himself, and the Old Nick for 
the hindmost, is the master-clew by which 
Senex expects to reach the bower of the 
beautiful Rosamond. To him, therefore, 
every man is a customer: he wishes either 
to buy or to sell. If he would buy, he is for 
the lowest price, and therefore, says Senex, 
he is a bear, and will depreciate the article 
to depress the market. If he would sell, he 
is for the largest price. He is a bull, and 
would toss every thing up to the highest 
figure. Truth? No, that is not the object. 
This man will make the best bargain he can. 
He will get the advantage of me if possible, 
says Senex, and you would not have me the 
under dog? Diamond cut diamond. ’Tis 
the tug of war, and I am not going to the 
wall if I can help it. 

Senex is seventy. His credit is good. He 
is considered a prosperous, “mighty smart” 
man. Yes, that is his house; the largest one 
with marble front. His carriages are known 
of all men. Perhaps he is not the man in 
whose society his neighbors find the greatest 
pleasure; and when younger men look at 
their boys they do not instinctively wish that 
they should develop into what Senex is. 
Yet there is nothing wrong suspected in his 
career, and certainly nothing wrong has been 
meant. Senex has not evaded the duties at 
the custom-house, nor concealed his income 
when that tax was levied. He has not been 
mean nor ostentatious in his subscriptions 
and his charities. He has only been upon 
his guard that nobody shouid cheat him, 
and he has believed that every body whom 
he met was as solely bent upon his profit as 
he was upon his own. He has merely said 
that it was as much as he could do to look 
out for himself, and begged it might be 
generally understood that he was not his 
brother's keeper. With that clew in his 
hand he has sought Rosamond’s bower. Do 
you think that ke has found it? 

Or my young friend from Wall Street, who 
smiled at our fellow-passenger when he ask- 
ed me that singular question, what is his 
clew? It is his theory that nothing is very 
much worth caring about. He is of Horace 
Walpole’s mind, that life is a comedy to those 
who think, and a tragedy to those who feel; 
and he would much rather laugh than cry. 
His catholic contempt embraces every thing 
and every body. He sees Shylock extorting 
his just pound of flesh, and Vincent de Paul 
feeding the starving, and both are equally 
ludicrous. “Men are but pismires,” says 
my airy friend; “why should a man endan- 
ger his digestion or lose his sleep because 
of their antics, whether they call this thing 
dishonesty and that virtue, or not? It’s all 
one at last. This world and the next, as 
Zany says, and all’s over!” And the airy 
youth laughs as if wisdom would die with 
him. 

His feeling is that nothing is quite worth 
the trouble of doing, and so he lives in Syba- 
ris. Reformers, philanthropists, martyrs, 
seem to him humorists. “ Yes, twas their 
way,” he says; “they were eccentric. But 
Simeon Stylites would have been much hap- 
pier if he had come down from his ridiculous 
column, and had eaten a series of hearty din- 
ners, and the early Christians were fools for 
their pains) Was the truth any truer be- 
cause they were broiled upon gridirons? and 
why did they put their lives in the power 
of those whom they knew meant them harm? 
What is mother-wit given us for but to cozen 
knaves, as we callthem? A wise man bids 
the world slide; and for my part I do not 
find reformers so much better than those 
whom they would reform, nor the pulpit so 
much purer than the pews. If you like sit- 
ting in barns, and to hear prayers drawled 
through the noses of ignorant people of un- 
balanced minds, you would probably have 
been an early Methodist. But do you really 
think that John Wesley was a better man 
than George Herbert, or George Whitefield 
a more fervent Christian than Fénélon? 
There’s no choice in things, believe me; and 
if you avoid what is disagreeable, you are 
the wisest of men.” 

This is the clew with which my airy friend 
feels his way toward Rosamond’s bower. 
It is a good-natured indifference, which para- 
lyzes moral action, and makes him the most 
exquisitely selfish of men. Is his clew 
strong? Willithold? If you were giving 
a delicious dinner to the gayest of youths 





and maids, you would send for this Syba- 





rite. If you were heart-broken or in real 
sorrow, you would as soon seek comfort 
from a butterfly. Senex is constantly fight- 
ing, so to say, and the Sybarite is constant- 
ly contemptuous and cynical, although he 
smiles without pause. Do you believe, my 
dear Alfred, that either of them holds the 
master-clew, or that the mystery of the lab- 
yrinth will be unraveled by them? Yet 
each is entirely confident, and each secretly 
wonders at the other and despises him. 

But what is the beautiful Rosamond 
whom we are all seeking? Is it the saine, 
or has each his own, and are not Senex and 
the Sybarite equally sure of success? If I 
should give you my clew, and you should 
presently come face to face with Rosamond, 
might you not say that it was not at all 
the lady whom you were seeking, while I in 
turn might enter what I believe to be Rosa- 
mond’s bower, and find it Circe’s palace in- 
stead? I think not, my good Alfred. Rosa- 
mond is Protean, and takes the shape of in- 
dividual desire, but is still the same Rosa- 
mond. Senex distrusts every body. Why? 
Simply that he may prosper in this world. 
Why again? Because he believes that kind 
of prosperity to be happiness. It is happi- 
ness, satisfaction, contentment, that he de- 
sires. Or why, again, does the early Chris- 
tian gladly go to the beasts? Because he 
believes it to be his duty to confess his God, 
and to do his duty is the highest happiness. 
So the pleasant old divine—Dr. Hopkins, 
was it not ?—exhorted his devout hearers to 
be willing to be damned for the glory of God. 
It was not the misery of damnation, but the 
happiness of aiding in God’s glory, which 
was the doctor’s fair Rosamond. 

The mistake of Senex and of Sybaris is 
not in the end, but in the means. I think 
that their clew will break, as I think that 
of the pleasant old divine did. Why should 
a man wish to glorify a God who could re- 
quire his damnation? That was the prac- 
tical answer. The doctor was fine and meta- 
physical, logical. For if God be perfectly 
good and perfectly wise, and if he should 
desire individual damnation, that desire 
must be good and wise, and its gratification 
the furtherance of goodness and wisdom. 
Whew! My dear boy, that old doctor seems 
to me like a speculative spider spinning a 
cloudy theological cobweb. The tiniest 
humming-bird can dart through it. And 
even so ..0 whiff of the sweet, cool breath 
of common-sense blows the web away. 

I think I know who has the clew of woven 
silk and gold that will not break, and which 
will bring her through the labyrinth to the 
bower we seek. It is in the hand of my 
dear friend Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle. Se- 
nex distrusts every body, Sybaris good- 
humoredly despises every body, and Mrs. 
Margery trusts every body. I do not say 
that when she catches Dick Turpin picking 
her pocket she believes Dick Turpin to be an 
honest man. No; but when she hears that 
Una has been found in a very equivocal po- 
sition, and that things look very question- 
able, and there are a hundred shrugs and 
hints and whispers and looks, Mrs. Margery 
says, simply, “It isn’t true, and Una is as 
spotless as my own daughter.” It is because 
she trusts character more than all and before 
all, and because she has learned how easy it 
is to seem guilty, because circumstances are 
so cruel. In George Eliot’s Middlemarch do 
you remember that Dorothea finds Ladislaw 
holding the hand of Mrs. Lydgate? Even 
Dorothea’s faith could not strive with what 
she saw, and she believed him false. But 
Mrs. Margery would have said that her faith 
was stronger than her sight, and that she 
would not believe until she knew that every 
thing was what it seemed. That is her clew. 
She trusts character, and distrusts appear- 
ance, and knows that human motives are 
not simple, but very complex. That is the 
clew by which Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle 
feels her way to the bower of the fair Rosa- 
mond, and I think she will find it sooner 
than Senex or Sybaris. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FOX FURS, 


OX furs are the special fancy of the season 
for muffs, boas, and trimmings. The most 
fashionable and rarest of these is the black-fox 
fur. This is a long, soft, rich black fur which 
forms the skin of a little animal found in Siberia. 
A set of muff and boa is almost as much prized 
as sables, and costs about $500.. The muff of 
these sets is usually darker than the boa, as the 
former is made of the soft velvet-like fur on the 
head of the animal, while the boa is taken from 
the lighter parts that are tipped with gray or white, 
like silver-fox fur; moreover, the light fleece, 
when made in a round boa, falls open, and dis- 
closes the brown ground of the black fur. Fnr- 
riers have tried to prevent this by cutting the fur 
crosswise, but in vain, 

Black-fox fur, as a trimming for velvet cloaks, 
is often called for by ladies, who mistake it for 
the fine fisher fur, which is a far thicker, heavier 
fleece, and trims more effectively. 

The silver-fox fur is next in popularity for sets. 
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It is of a blue-grayish hue, with white tips, and 
is very long and light. ‘The sets of muff and 
boa cost from $150 to $300, 

Blue-fox fur of light siivery gray hue is very 
fashionable in Paris. The lightest shades of 
this fur are preferred, while all other furs are 
prized for their darkness. A muff of this pretty 
gray fleece costs $25; a boa is the same price ; 
and the trimming is $6 a yard. 


FISHER FUR. 


Fisher fur. is a long brown fleece that resem- 
bles Hudson Bay sable. What furriers call fish- 
er-skin muffs cost from $35 to $50. ‘The fisher- 
tail furs are far finer, and are very soft, lustrous, 
and black. A set of muff and boa costs $150 
and upward. A trimming of these fisher-tails, 
we have already said, is often called erroneously 
black-fox fur. It is very expensive, costing from 
$30 to $40 a yard. 

EVENING DRESSES. 


Elaborate dresses for dinner-parties, the opera, 
and receptions are found in abundance at the 
modistes’ at this season. White faille dresses 
are especially in favor, We have already men- 
tioned the beautiful colored embroidery which 
forms the garniture for these. Many are also en- 
tirely white, and are trimmed with China crape 
flounces, over-skirt, and watered ribbon sashes 
as pure as snow. Another tastefal combination 
that is always in favor is a trimming of black 
lace and pink roses on white silk. A notable 
dress of this kind, just completed, is creamy white 
faille, made with a half train. ‘There are five 
narrow ruffles on the three front breadths, and 
two wide flounces with black velvet binding on 
the back. A round wrinkled apron is finished 
by a very deep flounce of black lace, headed by 
a garland of roses, and the same flounce of lace 
is arranged in three rows to form a long over-skirt 
behind, where it is ornamented with branches of 
roses. ‘The low pointed corsage has a bertha of 
white tulle folds, with a frill of black lace, and 
corsage bouquets of roses. 

A holiday dress for a young girl just in her 
teens has the short skirt of rose-colored silk 
covered with ruffles to the knee alternately of 
embroidered Swiss muslin and silk, The apron 
has a Swiss ruffle, while the back is formed of 
two straight breadths of silk draped in puffs and 
sashes. ‘The high waist has a belt in front and 
basque behind. A pale blue silk is similarly 
made. Another rose-colored silk has an over- 
skirt of white damask gauze. A dress of the 
rosy gray hue called aurora has five bias bands 
of the silk, with pink pipings extending down 
the front from the waist; a bias flounce widely 
faced with pink trims the skirt. The back is 
caught up in puffs by a pink sash, and the jockey 
basque has a pink vest. 

Among the small items that go to make up 
**style” in dress trimmings are broad pipings or 
flat bindings nearly an inch wide on the edge of 
flounces, If two shades of one color appear in a 
dress, the wide flat binding is of the lighter shade; 
if two different colors are used, the upper part of 
the flounce is faced with the bright hue chosen 
for binding. If a hem is turned up on the out- 
side edge of the flounce, it should be an inch 
wide; a piping fold at the top of the hem adds 
much to the beanty of the flounce; and all sew- 
ing-machine stitching is considered as detracting 
from it. Another fancy is to hold the fullness 
of flounces in double side pleats—that is, two 
pleats turned one way are placed near together, 
and a plain interval is left before the next cluster 
is placed. A pretty upright heading for flounces 
is also formed by a bias band of silk, bound on 
each side, and two inches wide when completed. 
This is then laid in clusters of three side pleats, 
and the middle pleat is caught down from the 
top to the plain space between. Pleated Swiss 
muslin, edged with machine-made Valenciennes 
lace, is placed low on the facing of light silk 
dresses. 

Some rich black silk dresses, blended with 
colors, are among the latest importations. One 
of these has the three front breadths of pale blue 
silk in lengthwise puffs, separated by bands of 
embroidered oak leaves, The long black train is 
draped by a faille sash of pale blue, lined with 
silk the color of the oak leaves. The black 
basque has a blue vest with leaf embroidery, 
and blue facing on the jockey basque. Another 
French dress has a black faille trained over-skirt, 
with a short petticoat of the new serpent green. 
The over-skirt is exquisitely embroidered with 
jet, and is draped by a serpent-colored sash. 


CHRISTMAS TOYS. 
DOLLY. 


Christmas is here again, and Santa Claus’s 
pack is laden with treasures for the little folks. 
For the girls there are dolls that are exact 
copies of themselves. The wax of which they 
are made has the fresh pink tint of natural flesh ; 
their plump cheeks are dimpled, their rosy lips 
curved as if about to smile, their dewy blue eyes 
are shaded by long lashes and brows, and their 
real hair is thickly set in the most natural man- 
ner; while over the face is an arch piquant ex- 
pression, very different from the silly doll-faces 
that have become proverbial. There are dolls 
that can creep, sit down, stand alone, walk, 
open and close their eyes, cry, and say mamma 
and papa; but the novelty of the season is the 
waltzing dolls—a gayly dressed couple who waltz 
around the room, now slowly, then rapidly, 
until they seem to be giddy, when they reverse 
and spin away again with renewed speed. They 
can be wound up to waltz fifteen minutes, and 
they cost from $75 to $125 a pair. Other ex- 
pensive wax dolls cost from $25 to $50, and 
with these is a small tronk containing a trous- 
seau of many changes of clothing—combs, jewel- 
ry, toilette articles, fans, bonnets, shoes, gloves; 
and, indeed, every article of clothing worn by 
ladies is now copied in miniature for Dolly. 





Thus attired, the dolls represent babies, girls, 
and women. There are boy-dolls in sailor suits 
and @ /a militaire, infants in lace caps and long 
clothes, school-girls, young ladies in jauntiest 
costumes, and finally the bridal doll in wedding 
attire surrounded by her maids. 

The new dolls of waxed rubber are chosen by 
careful mothers, as they are very soft to the 
touch, endure much hard usage, and when 
broken or torn have no sharp, jagged edges to 
hurt the child ; moreover, they are as handsome 
as real wax dolls, and much less expensive : 
they cost, undressed, from $2 to $10. Dolly's 
dressing-cases, containing a wardrobe in perfect 
order, and on one shelf Dolly herself, cost from 
$8 to $75. 

The doll-houses are also complete in a way 
that delights girls’ hearts. A beautiful one has 
a drawing-room, with the pretty furniture uphol- 
stered with orange satin; vases ornament the 
mantel, pictures are hung, and a book-case is 
in one corner. For demoiselles with domestic 
tastes is a cabinet kitchen three feet long, fitted 
up with a range, cooking utensils, water-tank, 
and a china closet with well-filled shelves. ‘This 
costs $39; smaller ones may be had for $10. 
Among single articles are tiny pianos of two or 
three octaves, worth from $4 to $9. Tin bed- 
steads, painted like rose-wood, have soft feather- 
beds, with covers and curtains of blue silk and 
white muslin, and cost from $2 to $6. Buffets, 
desks, toilette-stands, and book-cases are all ad- 
mirably copied, and even a bathing-tub is pro- 
vided for the mistress of the tiny mansion. 


MECHANICAL TOYS. 


The ingenious mechanical toys for children of 
a larger growth are really works of art. One of 
the prettiest is a music-box with a globe of gold- 
fish above, in which is a shell that opens and dis- 
closes a fairy reclining in a grotto. A second 
musical toy represents a harp, on which a most 
comical negro affects to play: the price is $60. 
In a third a monkey drinks wine, and wipes his 
mustache with his napkin; while a fourth is a 
clock with a monkey beside it playing cobbler. 
An opera-house has a stage, with tiny dancers 
that perform a ballet while the orchestra plays ; 
and a menagerie has music, and trained animals 
that appear to do the bidding of their mimic 
keeper. A doll thrums a piano; the notes of 
Il Bacio are before her, and the machinery in- 
side the piano plays the air. 


GROTESQUE TOYS. 


The comical toys for fun-loving little folks are 
theatrical moving figures representing Dun- 
dreary, Humpty - Dampty, Grandfather Small- 
weed, pompous soldiers, policemen, dandies 
with huge heads and ridiculously attenuated 
limbs like stilts. Supple-jacks are of unheard-of 
proportions, and a surprise-box has a jumping- 
jack with a voice that squeaks when the lid of 
the box springs open. 


ANIMALS, 


One of the greatest improvements in Kriss 
Kringle’s kingdom is the creation of animals 
with natural skins. Horses have real skins of 
horses; greyhounds are naturally sleek and glossy; 
the poodles and ‘‘Skyes” are as shaggy as pos- 
sible; and goats are homely enough for real goats, 
instead of being ‘‘ too nice for a goat,” as the lit- 
tle purchasers used to declare they were. All the 
domestic animals are represented, as well as fero- 
cious-looking lions, tigers, spotted leopards, and 
growling bears. These are of various sizes, and 
cost, separately, from $2 to $30. Hobby-horses 
on rockers, or else to drag, have natural skins, 
and cost from $6 to $15. A Noah’s ark on 
wheels is a ‘‘ three-decker,” with natural-skinned 
animals peering through the windows. The dif- 
ferent sizes cost from $5 to $12. Menageries 
with wild and tame animals are shown, and the 
circus horses with spotted skins are not forgotten. 

FOR THE BOYS. 

The ‘‘dollar steam-engine,” so popular with 
boys last year, is now brought into practical use 
in very interesting ways. One is attached to a 
miniature ferry-boat, and propels it about in 
bath-tub or pond; another on a fire-engine 
throws a stream of water through a rubber 
hose, and has a shrill whistle. ‘The latter costs 
from $3 50 to $6. 

For boys there are also warehouses three or 
four stories high, having shelves packed with 
goods, a hatchway, etc.; forts with artillery, 
sentinels that go back and forth, and files of 
soldiers marching about on dress parade; liv- 
ery-stables with natural-looking horses in the 
stalls, attended by hostlers; butcher shops with 
meats hanging on the wall, and smart butchers 
in their white aprons; street cars marked from 
“* City Hall to Central Park,” with new sugges- 
tions of seats on top; tiny boats on waves (of 
green muslin) that float about as the boat is 
drawn along cost from $3 to $5; soldiers’ 
suits, with cap, knapsack, and gun, costing from 
$2 to $15; boxes of jugglers’ tricks, with direc- 
tions for performing them, are from $2 to $50; 
small billiard-tables are shown for boys, and 
games of every description; finally, there is a 
Punch and Judy show, with most comical fig- 
ures; this, with the theatrical fixtures, costs $18. 


CHRISTMAS-TREE ORNAMENTS. 

A chandelier of gayly colored glass balls is 
made to hang above the Christmas-tree. Ber- 
ries, grapes, peaches, plums, and other fruits in 
their natural size and color are made of trans- 
parent glass, that lights up beautifully on the 
boughs. Bright tin reflectors showing all the 
colors of the prism add to its beauty, and there 
are pretty little gilded ornaments for bedecking 
each limb, such as tiny bird-cages, Chinese lan- 
terns, American eagles, stars, and cherubs with 
outspread wings. Santa Claus, with his empty 
pack covered with snow, stands beside the tree. 

For information received thanks are due, for 





furs, to Messrs. C. G. Guntner’s Sons; for 
dresses and dress materials, to Mrs. ConneLLy ; 
Miss Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, Consta- 
BLE, & Co.; and for toys, to Messrs. Stras- 
BURGER, Preirrer, & Co. ; and Exricus. 








PERSONAL. 

A sHorT time since Mrs. M. V. DanicRen, of 
Washington, in view of the demands made for 
equal pay by the clerks of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, called upon President Grant, and desired 
him to oug it some means for establishing its 
legality. e President met the question warm- 
ly, responding that through the system of ‘‘com- 
petitive examination’’ several ladies had already 
obtained clerkships equal to those of men, and 
that he was entirely in favor of the door being 
wide open, so as to allow of free competition, 
and also that he was prepared to further any 

lan looking toward such a worthy object—that 

" l pay to both sexes for equal work. 

Rosaar GRANT, a son of the President, now 
in the Senior class at Harvard, has just been 
elected clase poet. 

—As to JEFFERSON Davis, a Cincinnatian has 
presented to the Historical Society his veto of 
the joint resolution adopted by the Confederate 
Congress exempting newspaper men from active 
military duty. The Cincinnati Mnquirer thinks 
“it was this ill-timed and ill-advised act upon the 
part of President Davis which caused the ulti- 
mate downfall of the Confederacy.’’ Guess not. 

—The Cuase family—one branch of it, at least 
—seems to be in luck. The great English Chan- 
cery suit of TomLey v. Cuase heirs, involving 
$200,000,000, which has been thirty years in the 
courts, has been decided in favor of the CHaszs, 
about one hundred in number. Mr. B. F. Cuase, 
of Louisiana, received intelligence of this while 
watching the turning of the wheel in the late 
Louisville lottery. 

—Mr. GREEL#Y’s last editorial was headed 
‘Abiding the Issue.’’ In it he said: “The 
South, we are told, has decided for GRANT by a 
small majority; wherefore, those of the South 
who were not for GRANT should conform to the 
judgment, and set to work to build up their sec- 
tion’s industrial and commercial prosperity. We 
heartily second the motion. Let the South, like 
the North, accept the situation.” 

—Sir Sipney WaTERLOW, the new Lord Mayor 
of London, began life as a printer's apprentice; 
went to Paris to seek work as a compositor, and 
was for some time employed at GALIGNANI’s. 
Then he returned to London, and joined his 
father and brother in a little shop, which grad- 
ually grew into w large and wealthy establish- 
ment, 

—Captain Watson, a Boston skipper, just re- 
turned from a long voyage, was told by, a com- 
mission merchant the sad news that his wife 
had died. ‘‘ Wife dead?’ said the captain; 
“well, now, do you know, I didn’t think she 
was long-lived. How’s freights ?’ 

—Mr. Justice Hannen, of England, has just 
laid down with the greatest distinctness a de- 
cision that should arrest the attention of judges 
in this city, viz., the right of the foot passenger 
to cross the streets without injury to life or 
limb. He says people are entitled to cross the 
road, and drivers are bound to take reasonable 
care that they do not drive over any one. 

—Mlle. Tostez, who first introduced opera 
bouffe into this city, is now in Brussels, playing 
high comedy. It is said she intends to float 
over hither in to resume her celebrated char- 
acter of the Grand Duchesse. 

—A few Sundays ago, in Edinburgh, a well- 
known clergyman, after reading from the pulpit 
several announcements referring to Christian 
work in connection with his own church, said 
he had received a great many other notices with 
requests that he would intimate them to his con- 
gregution, but as he was not a Sunday edition of 

he North British Advertiser, he declined to do so. 

—Lady GeorGIaANA CHATTERTON has addressed 
to the London Spectator a letter which seems to 
fix very clearly upon Lord BroveHam the au- 
thorship of the novel of Albert Lunel, lately pub- 
lished by Harper & Brotuers. She states that 
she was with Rogers, the poet, at one of his 
well-known little breakfast-parties, when Albert 
Lunel was brought to him from Lord BrouecHam. 
RoGers gave the book to Lady CHATTERTON, 
charging her to read it quickly, and not to say 
who had written it. ‘I did so,”’ she continues, 
‘and finished it by the time I went to a dinner- 
sty, Mag the following day. In the evening I 
met Mr. Rogers, and he told me that he had sent 
to my house for the book, as Lord BrovueHam 
had ordered it to be suppressed, the reason (as 
he had heard) being that many of the characters 
were from real life. I have never met with any 
one who read it before its suppression, except 
the late Dean M1Lmav, nor since its suppression, 
till within the last few months.”’ 

—Mr. ArtHuR Ha.isurTon, son of ‘Sam 
Slick,’’ who has for some time been a clerk in 
the British War-office, has just been offered the 
post of Assistant Accountant-General in India— 
a post worth $10,000 a year. 

—The graves of Mozart, BEETHOVEN, and 
ScHUBERT were decorated on All-saints’ Day at 
Vienna with wreaths of oak leaves and various 
decorations designed by the musical societies in 
that city. 

—The venerable Horace Binney, of Phila- 
delphia, one of the graduating class at Harvard 
in 1797, has sent $1000 toward alleviating the 
losses of the college by the Boston fire. It has 
been ——— that the alumni get up a literary 
diamond wedding for him. Few men live to see 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of their college 
— 

—They grow famous people in Essex County, 
Massachusetts. Of those who were born there 

and emigrated), may be mentioned Jonn G. 

HITTIER, WILLIAM LLOYD Garrison, T. W. 
Hieernson, CALEB CusHinG, NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE, ALBERT Pike, Lucy Larcom, Mary 
ApBigaIL DopcGe (Gail Hamilton), EvizaBetH 
Stuart PHetps, HaNNAH F. GouLp, Mrs. Por- 
TER, Lucy Hooper, GrorGe Lunt, W. H. Pres- 
cott, Professor Fetton, E. P. Wa1rp.ie, WILL- 
1AM WINTER, Epes SarGeEnt, R. T. Patne, THE- 
OPHILUS Parsons, Rurvus CHoaTE, ROBERT RAn- 
TOUL, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, and Mary 
N. PRescorr. 

—Mrs. Secretary Fisx, according to a bright 
newspaper man, is “generally called the most 
sufficient of the ladies at Washington. She has 
a calm and interesting face, gracious manners, 
and looks the hostess. Mr. Fisu, although he 





has the reputation of being a quarreler, is a 
bland, agreeable host; and the domestic side of 
the State Department is perhaps as bright and 
pleasant as we could well make it.” 

—Emulating the good deeds of their father, 
Matruew and Joun Guy Vassar, sons of the 
founder of Vassar College, have decided to es- 
roy at Poughkeepsie a hospital that will cost 


00,000. 

—THtorune GAUTIER has seven sons, all of 
whom are engaged in journalism in Paris. 

—Mr. Joun L. Bows, of London, has forward- 
ed $25,000 for the relief of Boston. ‘ More pow- 
er to his L Bowe.”’ 

—Hon. Davin Metuisn, Congressman elect 
from the Ninth District of this State, was former- 
ly from Worcester, where he learned the trade 
of —_— twenty-five years ago, in the office of 
the Worcester Spy. 

—Henry Wakp BeEecner, in one of his recent 
lecture-room talke, said: ‘‘I used to love my fa- 
ther and mother, but I wasn’t always bubbling 
over with affection. When I was away from home 
I used to love’em most [withadeepsigh]. My 
father was one calculated to draw out affection. 
My second mother was not, though she was a 

ood, kind, Christian woman. Sometimes when 

was ‘going along’ I had no particular desire 
even to see my father. [Laughter.] But when 
things were settled, and my mischief was forgot- 
ten, I loved him very much [very softly, and dy- 
ing away with a sigh]. I never said to him, 
that I remember, ‘I love you;’ yet I did for all 
that. And I know he loved me; for he told me 
80 every time he whipped me. [Laughter.] Yet 
I was never very conscious of any love for him. 
But I loved to do any thing for him.” 

—Mlle. LreBHART, a vocal notability recently 
imported by Mr. Grav, brought with her a few 
necessary light little articles of apparel, which 
required twenty-eight large trunks to hold. 
They were taken to a room in Steinway Hall, 
and while Grav was looking after their remov- 
ai LIEBHART herself appeared, and must have 
thought he was examining the contents, for she 
struck a wild attitude, and exclaimed, ‘‘Gra- 
cious! was is dass? You breck inside my Klei- 
dergestell!”” “Oh,” said Grav, “I was looking 
to see which you had brought your voice in.’’ 

—Txomas LECLEar’s portrait of the late Rev. 
Dr. Vinton is an admirable specimen of art. It 
is difficult to see how it could have been made 
more life-like. The doctor’s friends regard it 
as quite extraordinary. LECLEAR was the fa- 
vorite pupil of ELuioTT, and the writer of this 
‘*personal’’ has frequently heard that master of 
his profession express the belief that LeCLrar 
would become, what he has become, one of the 
first of American portrait painters. 

—The Empress of Russia is in such feeble 
health as to lead to the belief that hereafter she 
will be compelled to live permanently in the 
milder climate of the Crimea. 

—From a recent number of the London Court 
Journal we learn that on the death of Rev. AL- 
GERNON PzxyToN, the living of Doddington, at 
that time the richest in England, yielding an 
annual income of $50,000, was, under the Dod- 
dington Division acts, split into seven distinct 
rectories and parishes—Doddington, Benwick, 
Wimbiington, St. Wendreda (March), St. Mary’s 

March), St. John’s (March), and St. Peter's 
(warehy’ The foundation-stones of two of the 
churches provided for by this division were laid 
recently—that of St. Mary’s (March) being laid 
by Sir Toomas PEYTON, son of the late rec- 
tor, in the presence of the Bishop of Ely and 
Mrs. Browne, Lady Russet, and a large num- 
ber of the inhabitants. The foundation-stone 
of the Wimblington church was afterward laid 
by Lady Russeti. The Bishop of Ely made a 
short address, in which he urged upon his hear- 
ers not to undervalue the churches about to be 
erected because they were provided free of cost, 
but expressed a hope that the division of the 
living would be for the religious advancement 
of the neighborhood. The Bishop of Ely, Mrs. 
BROWNE, Sir THomas Peyton, and Lady Rvs- 
SELL afterward took luncheon with Mr. Ricx- 
arps, of Wimblington. 

—The ups and downs of fortune are pleasant- 
ly illustrated in the career of Mrs. Sanvs, a bright 
little widow who lives near Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania. She has made a comfortable fortune in a 
speculation in oil lands. Representing herself 
as a poor woman, as she was, with a family to 
support, she induced a New York company own- 
ing lands near her residence to sell her 200 acres 
for $1800, paying a small sum down. She imme- 
diately resold a part for $10,000, put down with 
the proceeds what has proved one of the most 
successful oi] wells in the territory, and now 
asks for the property a round half million of 
dollars. 

—Mr. Sewarp’s house at Auburn is filled with 
testimonials of regard from all quarters of the 
world, sent to him after his retirement from 

ublic life. There are specimens of ore from 

estern mines; specimens from the Art Acad- 
emy of Mexico; canes and snuff-boxes from all 
over creation. But the most curious present is 
a gorgeous silk banner from China, such as men 
of rank have borne before them in processions, 
with the portrait of Mr. Sewarp in the centre, 
his son’s embroidered at the top, and around 
the border a grotesque crowd of hypothetical 
ancestors. 

—The new Grand Vizier of Turkey grew up 
from humble beginnings. He was formerly em- 
ployed in a tobacco factory, and afterward was 
waiter in a hotel. He still retains his simple 
habits, and is noted for the economy of his ex- 
penditures—a rare thing among the public men 
of Turkey. 

—Among the men who are prominent on the 
London press may be named Mr. HILL, editor 
of the Daily News, and Mr. GREENWOOD, editor 
of the Pull Mall Gazette. The editor of the 
Standard is the son of Mr. JoHNson, the pro- 
prietor of that lively journal—verbum sat sapi- 
enti; the editor of the Daily Telegraph is a iay 
figure, inspired by the high mind of Mr. Epwarpb 
Levy; Mr. Epwarp BorTHWICK, the editor of 
the Morning Post, writes none of the generall 
admirable but invariably day-after-the-fair lead- 
ers which appear in that paper; the editor of the 
Morning Advertiser, Mr. A. B. RICHARDS, was 
formerly a leader-writer on the Standard, and 
does write a leader a day, generally the first; 
the editor of the Globe wrote last season the 
“Sketches in the House of Commons ;”’ and the 
editor of the Zcho, Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, usual- 
ly writes the first and longest of the ‘* Notes of 
the Day” in his paper, which are models of mod- 
esty, pure English, clear style, and profound 
thought. 
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Tapestry Design for Lambrequins. 

Tuese lambrequins may be used for trim- 
ming large and small baskets, étagéres, corner 
brackets, etc. They are worked, according to 
the purpose for which they are designed, on 





Fig. 3.—Borprr ror WALL- 


ASKET.—FoLL Size. coarse or fine canvas with zephyr worsted in the 

colors given in the description of symbols. The 

design may also be worked with beads on silk canvas, varying the colors to harmo- 
nize with the furniture of the room. 


Embroidered Wall-Basket, Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts wall-basket is of white wicker-work, lined with blue cashmere. Through the 
upper and under open-work edge of the front is run blue satin ribbon. The middle 
close part is trimmed with a strip of gray 
cloth an inch and three-quarters wide, 
which is ornamented in the design shown 
by Fig. 2 in half-polka stitch and point 
Russe with dark and light blue saddler’s 
silk, and is edged with button-hole stitch 
scallops of similar silk. The design 















of this border, 
that shown by 
Fig. 3 may 
be used. 
This 
bor- 

















































Fancy-work Basket. 


der consists of a strip of blue cloth an inch and 
seven-eighths wide, cut in points on both sides, 
on which is set a narrower strip of gray 
cloth cut out in the design shown by Fig. © 
8, and embroidered in point Russe 
stitches with blue saddler’s silk. The 
basket may, of course, be trimmed 
in any other color to match the \ 
general decoration of the fM) 
room. " > 


Leather and Velvet 
ery Cushion. 
Tuts pretty lit- 
tle emery cush- 
ion, which 


a& pocket 
incushion by 
leaving off the 
handle, consists of 
a flat cushion, shaped 
as shown by the illus- 
tration, half an inch thick, 
two inches long, and an inch 
and seven-eighths wide, which 
is filled with emery, and is cov- 
ered with gray pressed leather, and 
on the edge with violet velvet. The 
leather covering is furnished on the up- 
per side of the cushion with a medallion of 
gray silk on which a monogram is worked 
with gold thread and violet saddler’s silk in satin 
and half-polka stitch, A handle made of fine gray 
silk cord serves to hang up the cushion. Instead of 
leather, cloth or silk may be sed for covering the cush- 
ion, and the trimming may be worked with silk of the same 
color in satin and half-polka stitch. In this case petit point 
embroidery on silk canvas would be pretty for the monogram. 


Fancy-work Basket. 

Tris pretty ‘oval basket of red Russia leather is two inches 
and seven-cighths high, not including the handle, twenty-two 
inches and a half in cireumference at the top, and twelve inches 


and seven-eighths at the bottom. The basket consists of sepa- Section oF CROCHET AND EMBROIDERED CRADLE CovERLET. 


figures may also be applied with light and dark 
brown cloth, as shown 
by Fig.1. Instead 



































TAPESTRY 
DESIGN FOR 
LAMBREQUINS. 
Description of 
‘Symbols: 8 Black ; 
CG Red; @ ist (dark- 
est), @ 2d, 0 3d 
(lightest), Fawn. 





LEATHER AND VELVET 
Emery CusHIon. 


of the Victoria crochet stitch con- 
sist of one round going forward 
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rate tabs formed as shown by the illustration, 
which are joined to the bottom at the under end, 
and are fastened together at some distance from 
the upper edge with plates of bronze as shown 
by the illustration; the tabs are trimmed on the 
inside edge with an inlaid strip of gold. The 
bottom of the basket is covered on the inside 
with light gray gros grain, and is trimmed with 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror WALL- 
BasKET.—FUu i Size. 


satin stitch embroidery of saddler’s‘ silk in various colors. ‘The tabs may be cut of 
card-board in the shape shown by the illustration, and covered with colored cloth or 
gros grain; and the plates of bronze at the upper edge may be replaced by application 
figures of colored velvet. The handle should then be made of split cane strips covered 
with cloth or silk and wound with colored silk or gold cord. 


Crochet and Embroidered Cradle Coverlet. 
Tue foundation for this coverlet is worked with brown or light gray zephyr worsted 


in the ordinary Tunisian or Victoria crochet stitch. 


rather close, for which pur- 
pose the needle should not be 
toocoarse. The pattern rows 


and one round going back 
each; in the first of these 
rounds take up one loop 
from each st. (stitch), 
and in the second 
round cast off 
each st. on the 
needle, draw- 
ing the 


aw 
—o w_EN 
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The crocheting should be worked 





Fig. 1.—Empromerep WaA.t-BaskET. 


through once. ‘The raised dots on the outer edge 
—_— of the coverlet are always formed in the second 
round of a pattern row, crocheting 5 ch. 
(chain stitch) for each dot. For the hor- 
izontal rows of dots work one dot after 
every two loops cast off, and in the 


second pattern row transpose the 
dots. For the vertical rows of 

dots form always alternately 
one dot in one and one dot 
in the next pattern row 
at the corresponding 
point; these dots 
should also come 
transposed. Af- 
ter finishing 
the crochet- 
work or- 


nament the 
foundation, as 
shown by the 
illustration, with 
separate star-shaped 
figures, which are work- 
ed with filling silk of va- 
rious bright colors in point 
Russe; in the original the 
leaves of the star figures are al- 
ternately made of red, blue, green, 


and white silk, and the short stitches 
at the points of the leaves are worked 
with white silk. For the centre of each 
figure work a knot of corn-colored silk. The 
Greek border between the rows of dots is work- 
ed with corn-colored filling silk in cross stitch. 
To make the fringe on the outer edge of the coverlet 
tie worsted strands of four threads each in the various 
colors of the foundation figures into the edge stitches at 
intervals of a quarter of an inch each, divide every two 
strands side by side into halves, tie these halves together a 
quarter of an inch from the upper knot, then again join all the 
threads of each strand, and again tie a knot, as shown by the 
illustration. Line the coverlet with gray woolen material or 
muslin, or else a lining may be knitted very loose, in rounds 
going back and forth, with colored worsted. The colors, of 
course, can be varied at will. 
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Fig. 3.--Lapy’s 
Brace. Fevt 
Hat. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ 

Winter Hats and 

Bonnets, Figs. 1-9. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Mrss’s 
Dark Brive Fert Har. 
This hat, with medium- 
sized crown and turned-up 
rim two inches wide, is of 
dark blue felt. ‘The rim 
is covered on the outside 
with dark blue velvet. 
The trimming consists of 
a bias strip of blue silk 
foulard dotted with white 
four inches and’ seven- 
eighths wide, which is 
wound around the crown as shown by the illustration, and a bow of the 
same material set on the right side. A blue feather aigrette is fast- 
ened in the knot of the bow. Fig. 2 shows the frame of the hat with 
the rim turned up evenly all around, 








Fig. 7.—Lapy’s Brack 
VeLvet Bonnet. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 6.] 





Lapy’s Porrin Watkrino Sct, 


Fig. 8.—Frame oF Bonnet, 


Fie. 6 


Fig. 1.—Miss’s Dark Buve Fer 







Fig. 5.—FRaME OF 
Hart, Fie. 4. 


Hat —[See Fig. 2.] 







Fig. 2.—F rane 
or Fett Hat, Fie. 1. 













Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Brack TuLir 
anD Fartite Hat.—{See Fig. 5.] 


TULLE anD Fattrie Hat. 
The frame of this hat, 
which is shown by Fig. 5, 
consists of a low, soft crown 
and a straight, stiff rim, 
which is two inches and 
a half wide in the middic 
of the front and an inch 
and a quarter wide in the 
middle of the back. The 
crown and rim of the hat 
are covered with several 
layers of tulle, and the rim 
is bound with satin, towhich 
: pees are joined two narrow folds 
Fig. 9.—Muss’s of velvet. The remainder of the rim is trimmed with gathered black lace. 
Biacx Farr The crown of the hat is covered with a scarf of black figured silk tulle a 
Har quarter of a yard wide, edged with lace an inch and a half wide, which is 

’ arranged so that the tulle forms a large puff on the front half of the crown, 

and that the lace falls in pleats over the edge of the crown. The scarf also 

falls in two ends each three-quarters of a yard in length over the back of 


Fig. 6.—Lapy’s 
Brack VELVET 
Bonnet.—[See 
Figs. 7 and 8.] 











Fig. 3.— Lapy’s 
Buack Fert Har. 
The turned-up rim 
of this hat is an inch 
and seven -eighths 
wide in front and 
seven-eighths of an 
inch wide in the 
back, and is covered 
with black velvet on 
the outside. The 
crown of the hat 
is wound with two 
pieces of black wa- 
tered ribbon three 
inches and a quarter 
wide each, which do 
not reach to the 
middle of the back, 
but fall over the 
rim of the hat four 
inches and seven- 
eighths long, an 
inch and _three- 
quarters from the 
middle of the back, 
and are caught to- 
gether at the ends 
with a bow of sim- 
ilar ribbon; this 
bow consists of sev- 
eral short loops and 
ends, and of two 
sloped ends three- 
quarters of a yard 
long. A single piece 
of pleated ribbon 
covers the middle 
of the back of the 
crown. The trim- 
ming for the hat 
consists of two 
black ostrich feath- 
ers set at the right 
side and turned to- 
ward the back, and 
of two green feath- 
ers, which are set on 
in the opposite di- 
rection, and are fin- 
ished with a bird’s 
wing of - small 
changeable feath- 
ers. 

Figs. 4 and 5.— 
Lapy’s Brack 
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the hat. The trimming consists of a pleated 
piece of double light blue gros grain nineteen 
inches and a quarter long, which is sloped off on 
one side so that it is three inches and a quarter 
wide at the front end and six inches and a half 
at the back end; this pleated piece is set on in 
the middle of the front as shown by the illustra- 
tion. ‘The stitches used in setting on the gros 
grain are covered by a knot of the same. A blue 
heron feather is set on back of the pleating. A 
wound strip of blue gros grain is set inside of 
the rim. 

Figs. 6-8.—Lapy’s Biack VEtveT Bonnet. 
The high crown of this bonnet is covered with 
black velvet. The projecting rim, which is 
turned up in the front and down in the back, is 
an inch and seven-eighths wide in front and only 
an inch and a quarter wide in the back, and is 
covered with several layers of tulle and bound 
with satin. The crown of the bonnet is encircled 
with black velvet ribbon two inches and three- 
quarters wide, with satin facing which falls in a 
loop ten inches and a half long, and two ends 
each thirty-two inches long in the back. The 
crown is wound also with a scarf of black figured 
silk tulle seventy-two inches long, edged with 
lace two inches wide, which falls in the back in 
two loops and ends, as shown by Figs. 6 and 7. 
The revers is covered with pleated lace two 
inches and a half wide. ‘The trimming for the 
bonnet consists of a pink and a blue ostrich 
feather set on as shown by the illustrations, and 
& spray of tea-roses. Inside of the bonnet in 
front is a band of stiff lace covered with two rows 
of gathered lace an inch and three-quarters wide 
each. Fig. 8 shows the frame of the bonnet. 

Fig. 9.—Miss’s Biack Feit Har. This hat, 
with flat crown and broad, rolled brim, is of 
black felt. ‘The crown is surrounded with black 
velvet ribbon two inches and a half wide, and 
narrower black gros grain ribbon; both ribbons 
fall in loops and ends in the back. On the left 
side is a bow of black gros grain ribbon and sev- 
eral black and red feathers. 


Lady’s Poplin Walking Suit. 
See illustration on page 5. 

Tuts suit is made of light brown poplin. The 
skirt is trimmed with a wide box-pleated fiounce, 
and the over-skirt with fringe. ‘The Dolman is 
made of black velvet, lined with lustring and 
thinly wadded, and trimmed with black guipure 
lace and a braiding of coarse black silk round 
cord. Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with rolls 
of gros grain of a lighter shade and gros grain 
ribbon and feathers, 


Lady’s Cashmere Walking Suit. 
See illustration on page 5. 

Dress with double skirt of gray cashmere ; 
the skirt is trimmed with several flounces, wiich 
are scalloped on the under edge and bound with 
gros grain of a darker shade. The over-skirt is 
also cut in scallops. Mantilla of black cashmere 
and lustring lining, trimmed with satin stitch 
embroidery and fringe. Gray velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with gray gros grain ribbon, black lace, 
and a spray of pink roses, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


LIZZIE DEEMS IT NECESSARY TO CALL CUN- 
} NING TO HER AID. 


Tue first thing Lily saw when she recovered 
consciousness was Lizzie’s face bending down to 
hers. In that instant Lizzie began to act as all 
women do, upon every possible occasion. If 
those who enlist in the ranks of the drama would 
but act on the stage as they act off it, there would 
be no talk of the decadence of dramatic art. 
Every trace of anxiety vanished from Lizzie’s 
face as Lily’s eyes looked into hers, and she 
smiled so brightly and nodded so encouragingly 
as to infuse strength into the heart of her friend. 

** Where am I, Lizzie?” 

** With friends, my dear. The theatre was so 
hot that I almost fainted myself.” 

“Did I faint, then? How foolish of me!” 
A look of joy filled her eyes as they lighted on 
her brother. ‘*Oh, Alfred!” 

He knelt by her side, and she took his hand 
and retained it. By this time the theatre was 
fast being emptied. 

**T remember now what it was that overcame 
me. ‘The horrible sight of that man dying!” 

She shuddered, and Lizzie said, briskly, 

“*Never mind; we're not going to think of 
that any more. It was only a piece of acting, 
after all, Weill go to see something more lively 
next time.” 

And Lizzie nodded emphatically at Alfred, 
who answered, 

_“*¥es, we will, I didn't know what sort of a 
piece this was, or I shouldn’t have brought you to 
see it. 

_ But Mr. Sheldrake knew,” remarked Liz- 
zie, with a sharp glance in the direction of that 
gen 


tleman. 
“*T assure you I did not,” was Mr. Sheldrake’s 
reply. ‘‘ You do me great injustice, and not for 
the first time to-night. I have too high a regard 
fir Miss Lily to cause her pain. She knows that, 
I a and “ai,” in fred.” 

. ow it well,” interposed Alfred, rly ; 
‘*and Lily knows it too. How can you be ‘80 
unjust, Liz?” 

“* This is the first time I have seen the play,” 
continued Mr. Sheldrake, *‘ and I had no idea it 
‘was apy thing of this kind,” 





He spoke the untruth with a perfect air of in- 
jured innocence, 

During the passage at arms, Lily had regarded 
Alfred with anxious solicitude, and now he asked, 

“Isn't Liz mistaken and unjust, Lily? To 
put the blame on Mr. Sheldrake!” 

Lily turned to her friend. ‘‘I am sure you 
are mistaken, dear Lizzie,” she said. ‘‘I’m so 
sorry for all this. I am the only one to blame 
for being so weak and foolish.” 

This brought Mr. Sheldrake out in full force ; 
he was almost tender in his expressions of sym- 
pathy for Lily, and he even relented so far to- 
ward Lizzie as to hold up a warning finger to 
her as a caution not to be unjust to her friends 
for the future. 

** And now,” he said, when Lily was ready to 
depart, ‘‘I propose we go and have a little sup- 

r. ” 


**No, thank you,” said Lizzie, in a decided 
tone, not at all softened by the evidence of Mr. 
Sheldrake’s magnanimity. 

Mr. Sheldrake bit his lip. 

“* You speak for all,” he said. 

“TI think so,” replied Lizzie, gazing at him 
steadily. ‘‘Lily will not go without me, and 
of course Alfred must see me home.” 

‘*Why won’t you accept Mr. Sheldrake’s in- 
vitation, Liz?” asked Alfred, uneasily. 

**Daddy is waiting up for me,” she replied, 
**and we have a long way to go. And besides, 
Lily is unwell.” 

‘or one instant, Mr. Sheldrake hesitated; the 
next, he accepted the position. 

** Well, it’s of no use trying to persuade you. 
A willful woman will have her way. How do you 
propose we shall go home?” he asked of Lizzie, 
in a tone of sarcastic politeness. ‘‘ Your way is 
different from ours.” 

Lizzie decided this without hesitation. They 
would all go in one cab, and drop Lily at the door 
of her grandfather’s house in Soho, and then Al- 
fred should see Lizzie home. Mr. Sheldrake 
made no demur to her suggestion, and the par- 
ty drove from the theatre. But he stopped the 
cab at the corner of the little street in Soho, and 
said that the driver need not turn, as he could 
see Lily the few yards she had to go. He jumped 
out of the cab, and said to Alfred, 

“* By-the-bye, Alf, I want to say a word or two 
to you. The girls will excuse us for a moment.” 

Alfred and he walked half a dozen steps from 
the cab, and then he turned upon Alfred, and 
asked what was the meaning of Lizzie’s behavior. 

**T don’t know,” replied Alfred; ‘‘ I never saw 
her in such a humor before.” 

**She'd better not show herself off often in the 
same light,” said Mr. Sheldrake, in a threaten- 
ing tone, ‘‘or she and I may quarrel. I’m not 
in the humor to be trifled with. Let her know 
this; and the sooner she knows it the better.” 

‘**T hope you don't think I am to blame for 
what has occurred.” 

‘“*T haven't stopped to think. When a man’s 
made mad, as I've been to-night, he doesn’t think 
of much else but the cause. Look here, Alfred, 
I don’t want to pry into your secrets, my boy, 
and I don’t want to spoil your love - making. 
You know best whether I’ve been a friend to you 

‘* You have been,” interrupted Alfred, eagerly ; 
“a true friend!” 

“Well, then, I'm not going to be made to look 
small by any sweetheart of yours. I’ve nothing 
to say against Lizzie ; but she mustn’t come any 
of her tricks with me. Now, you've got some 
control over her, I don’t doubt. She'll heed 
what you say. Take my advice. Tell her to be 
more civil to me for the future. If she isn’t—” 
here he paused, and gave Alfred a significant 
look—‘*‘ well, if she isn’t, I might turn rusty. 
And that might be awkward for you, Alf.” 

There was no mistaking his meaning, and Al- 
fred’s heart sickened at the threat conveyed in 
the words. It suited Mr. Sheldrake not to no- 
tice Alfred’s discomposure, and they returned to 
the cab in silence. 

“T'll walk with you, Lily,” said Lizzie, as Mr. 
Sheldrake held out his hand to assist Lily from 
the cab ; “*iv’s only a few steps, and the cab can 


wait. 

Bat Mr. Sheldrake put a restraining hand upon 
her arm. 

“*T can see Miss Lily safely to her door,” he 
said, politely. ‘* You have a long way to go, and 
Mr. Musgrave is waiting up for you, you said. 
meg late, and you'd best be moving. Eh, Al- 

** Yes, yes,” returned Alfred, hurriedly ; ‘* we 
must rattle on. Good-night, Lil dear. Good- 
night, Mr. Sheldrake. [I'll see you to-morrow 
some time.” 

Mr. Sheldrake raised his hat to Lizzie, and the 
cab drove away. For a few moments neither 
Lizzie nor Alfred spoke. ‘Their thoughts were 
not in unison. But Lizzie, the more gentle na- 
ture of the two, presently crept close to Alfred 
and placed her hand in his. He threw it from 
him angrily. She resented this at first, and 
shrank from him; but a better feeling came 
upon her soon, and she asked : 

** What have I done, Alfred, that you behave 
in this manner to me ?” 

**Done!” he repeated, with bitter emphasis. 
** Been the ruin of me, I shouldn’t wonder !” 

** Alfred |” 

**Oh yes,” he said, sullenly. ‘‘It’s all very 
well for you to cry Alfred in that tone; but it 
won't mend matters, I thought you loved me—” 

** Have I not proved it, Alfred?” she inter- 
rupted, in a tone of sadness. 

**But I have found out my mistake,” he con- 
tinued, not heeding her words; ‘‘ it’s always the 
way. Mr. Sheldrake is right in what he says 
about women: no man ought to trust them.” 

**Do you think you ought not to trust me? 
Do you think there is any thing in the world 
that I would-not do for your sake? Oh, Alfred, 
you speak blindly!” 





““T am the best judge of that,” he returned, 
quickly ; ‘* you don't knowall. If there is noth- 
ing in the world that you would not do for my 
sake, why should you act in such a manner to- 
night as to set Mr. Sheldrake dead against me ?” 

Lizzie did not reply for a few moments; her 
face was turned toward her lover, as if striving 
to read his thoughts. She could not see his feat- 
ures distinctly in the gloom of the cab, but his 
voice was a sufficient index to the trouble that 


possessed him. 

“You speak as if you were afraid of Mr. Shel- 
drake, Alfred ?” 

**T shou).d have reason to be if he turned rusty. 
He gave me a warning to-night.” 

‘* Because I displeased him ?” 

‘*Yes, because of you. It makes me sick to 
think of it, to speak of it. I wish I was dead! 
I am the most miserable wretch in the world! 
If it were not for you and Lily, I think I should 
mak: away with myself.” 

** Don’t speak like that, Alf,” said Lizzie, pla- 
cing her arm tenderly around him; ‘it breaks my 
heart to see you so unhappy. I know you love 
me und Lily. And you ought to be sure that we 
are better friends tc you than Mr. Sheldrake can 
be, aud that we would do more for you if it was 
in our Dower.” 

““Thay’s i. If it was in your power. But it 
isn’t, and it is in Mr. Sheldrake’s; and he has 
behaved like a true friend to me.” 

“Sometimes I ask myself why, Alfred,” said 
Lizzie. ‘‘ What is his motive ?” 

“*T know that you are prejudiced against him ; 
and that’s the reason you suspect him, and can’t 
be civil to him. You think he wouldn’t do me a 
kindness without a motive ?” 

‘“*T am sure he wouldn't,” said Lizzie, firmly ; 
“‘and I am sure of another thing—that you, in 
your heart, do not like him. I wish you had nev- 
er seen him.” 

**T wish I hadn't,” groaned Alfred. 

** And yet you have told me he was your best 
friend, Alfred,” said Lizzie. 

**Don’t badger me, Liz, for God’s sake! I 
am almost torn to pieces as it is. You ought to 
comfort me, and try and make things better for 
me.” 

‘**Ah, ifI could! If I knew how to, how gladly 
would I! Why not confide entirely in me, Alf? 
Who can have a better right to your confidence 
than the girl that loves you with all her heart 
and soul ?—as I do, Alf, my dear! Come now, 
tell me all. Who knows? Something good may 
come of it. What's your trouble ?” 

** Money.” 

“Yes, I know that; and that you owe Mr. 
Sheldrake more than you can pay. Tell me how 
it all came about, dear.” 

So by many little endearing ways she coaxed 
him to tell her the whole of his miserable story. 
How, excited by the glowing accounts in the 
papers of the easy manner in which fortunes 
could be madc on the turf, he had commenced to 
bet, a few shillings at a time at first; how he 
attended races, and how one unfortunate day he 
won a few pounds, and came home flushed with 
the idea that he had found the philosopher's 
stone ; how little by little he had been led on, 
with the inevitable result of losing more than he 
could afford; how on one important race, when 
the prophets and tipsters in every one of the pa- 
pers had declared—in such glowing and confi- 
dent terms that it was impossible to resist the 
temptation of making a bold plunge for fortune 
—that a certain horse could not possibly lose, he 
had used money which did not belong to him, 
and how the horse came in last instead of first. 

‘*T had to make up that money, of course,” he 
continued ; ‘‘I had to get it somehow: and I did 
get it—never mind in what manner. You can 
imagine what I suffered, Liz! I thought I had 
fortune in my hands; and I had, but I was trick- 
ed out of it—for the whole affair was a swindle; 
and I shouldn’t wonder if some of the prophets 
and tipsters were not in it. The horse was never 
intended to win ; and they swore it couldn't lose.” 

He derived comfort from the confession he was 
making ; he took no blame to himself; and he 
did not, when he reached this point, tell her the 
story of the theft from the iron box. Then he 
went on to narrate how he had made Mr. Shel- 
drake’s acquaintance, and how that gentleman 
had lent him money from time to time, and how 
misfortune continued to pursue him. He would 
have had his pockets filled with money over and 
over again if it had not been that things invari- 
ably went wrong with him just at the critical 
moment. 

“Tt was from no want of judgment on my 
part, Liz. I had got to learn as much as any of 
the prophets and tipsters, and yet I could never 
manage to turn up trumps. I saw other fellows, 
who didn’t know in their whole bodies as much 
as I knew in my little finger, make hundreds and 
hundreds of pounds. Then there were others 
who had been almost as unlucky as I have been, 
and who all at once made a great strike, and 
rolled in money. It only wants sticking to, Liz. 
T'll make all our fortunes yet; you see if I don’t! 
There's the City and Suburban coming on; and 
I know something that ’ll open their eyes. And 
when I pay Mr. Sheldrake the money I owe him, 
I'll cut with him, if it’s only to please you; al- 
though he’s behaved like a brick to me, mind 
that, Liz!” 

By the time he had reached the end of his re- 
cital he had recovered some of his good spirits. 
Lizzie listened in silence, and interrupted him 
only once, to ask him whether he ever made any 
bets with Mr. Sheldrake. 

“Oh no,” was the reply; ‘‘Sheldrake will 
never bet with me, Liz. hy, sometimes he 
tries to persuade me not to back a horse that I’m 
sweet on, and even tries to persuade me not to 
bet on races at all. ‘It’s a bad game, Alf,’ he 
has said to me more than once, ‘ it’s a bad game, 
unless you've got a strong bank at your back, and 
unless you can hold out for a long time.’ Well, 





then, I ask him how it was he had managed to 
make his money; and he can’t help telling me 
the truth. He was dead broke, Liz, in a worse 
fix than I’m in now—ay, a thousand times worse 
—he has told me so lots of times; but he stuck 
to it until on one race he had taken a bet of a 
thousand pounds to ten, and his horse won. 
There he was, all right in a minute. He was a 
made man directly the horse passed the winning- 
post. He told me how he threw his hat in the 
air, and how he almost danced for joy. Then 
the money began to roll in. That's how it is, 
Liz. You've only got to stick to it long enough, 
and to keep your heart up.” 

“Do you bet with any of Mr. Sheldrake’s 
friends, Alf?” asked Lizzie. 

** With one—Con Staveley.” 

Lizzie repeated, under her breath, ‘‘ Con Stave- 
ley !” as if desiring to fix the name in her memory. 

**He’s a good fellow, too, is Con. He gives 
me long odds—longer than I should be able to 
get from any other of the commission agents or 
from any of the clubs. One of these days I shall 
give him a nip, as sure as fate. He has told me 
so, often, laughingly. ‘You'll nip me one of 
these fine days, Alf,’ “he said; ‘and I shall 
have to hand you over a big check. Well, you 
may as well have it as any body else.” And I 
mean to have it, Liz. If I don’t make it out of 
the City and Suburban, I'll make it out of the 
Derby. Would you like to go to the Derby, Liz? 

** And so,” concluded Alfred, when he came 
to the end of his story, which he had told and 
colored in such a way as to make it appear that 
it was only by an extraordinary combination of 
ill chances that he was not “ rolling in money” at 
the present time, ‘‘ you see where my chance lies. 
I shall be sure to come up all right, if I go on. 
And I must go on, Liz; that’s a fact. It’s my 
only chance. And as Mr. Sheldrake can shut 
me up at any minute, I must be careful not to 
offend him. I want you to be civil to him, for 
my sake, if you won’t for his own.” 

**T'll try to, Alf.” 

**That’s a dear! I can’t understand why you 
are so bitter against him. At one time you were 
always praising him; and you've some reason to 
be thankful to him. I’m sure he’s been very kind 
to you and Mr. Musgrave.” 

**Tt looks so,” said Lizzie, thoughtfully, ‘‘ out- 
wardly.” 

She said no more; for she was keen enough to 
see that many conflicting influences were at work. 
That Alfred was blind to Mr. Sheldrake’s char- 
acter was plain ; and, indeed, the feeling she en- 
tertained against him was really nothing more 
than a matter of prejudice. But her instincts 
were dead against him; and she thoroughly dis- 
trusted him. There is often in woman's char- 
acter a sort of unreasoning reason, to the whisper- 
ings of which she tenaciously clings, even though 
outward evidence almost surely proves it to be 
based upon false grounds. And in the majority 
of instances the instinct which prompts this re- 
fusal of direct evidence is correct. Mr. Sheldrake 
had become Lizzie’s Doctor Fell ; and she judged 
him accordingly. She saw the warm passion 
which he entertained for Lily, and although she 
was convinced that Lily loved Felix, she was puz- 
zled by her friend’s conduct toward Mr. Shel- 
drake. At one time Lily was cold to him, at an- 
other she was kind ; and often she showed an anx- 
ious solicitude to please him. The two girls 
were firm and affectionate friends, and exchanged 
many cenfidences; but the one subject which 
Lizzie was most anxious to hear spoken of was 
steadily avoided by her friend. Many a time 
had Lizzie introduced Felix’s name and Mr. Shel- 
drake’s for the express purpose of inviting or 
eliciting an avowal, but Lily had invariably turn- 
ed the conversation into another channel. That 
Lily was suffering was evident to the eyes of her 
friend. Lizzie had said to herself, ‘‘ Perhaps it is 
because Felix doesn’t speak.” ‘The conversation 
she had had with Alfred this night set her think- 
ing more seriously. She, yearned to set matters 
right; but turn which way she did, one obstacle 
started up constantly before her—Mr. Sheldrake. 
He seemed to hold them all in his power by the 
relations which existed between him and Alfred. 
As she thought of the terrible blow he could in- 
flict upon them all, she began to hate him. Al- 
fred was powerless; Lily was powerless; Mr. 
Musgrave was powerless. Lizzie had a large 
share of woman’s wit and cunning, and much con- 
fidence in herself. In her musings now, Mr. Shel- 
drake presented himself to her in the light of a 
foe to her dearest hopes, as one who was weaving 
treacherous webs around her friends; and she 
found herself watching him, and looking about 
her for some means to break the threads, and so 
defeat him. ‘‘If I had some one to help me,” 
she thought, “‘some man to depend upon who 
is not in Mr. Sheldrake’s power. Felix!” She 
started; for the name had come so suddenly 
upon her, and with such vivid force as to make 
her almost fancy that she had really heard it 

ken. Felix! ‘The man of all others whom 
she would have chosen; the man of all others 
upon whom she could best depend. The thought 
of him gave her such hope and comfort that she 
kissed Alfred tenderly. He returned her caress, 
and called her a dear good girl, and told her how 
he loved her. 

Mr. Musgrave, who was waiting up for Lizzie, 
heard the sound of the cab wheels, and ran to 
the gate. 

“* Will you come inside, Alfred ?” he asked. 

‘No, thank you,” was the reply. ‘‘ I will bid 
Lizzie good-night here.” 

‘* I'll be in presently, daddy,” said Lizzie, with 
a kiss, which sent the old man into the house with 
a light heart. 

As the lovers stood together in the quiet night, 
some better influences, born of the peace which 
surrounded him and of the consciousness of the 
love which Lizzie bore toward him, entered Al- 
fred’s heart, and he experienced a genuine feeling 
of regret for the folly of the past. It had floated 
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him on to rocks so perilous that his liberty was 
endangered and his honor was lost. How much 
better had it been for him and all of them had he 
avoided the fatal snares! ‘‘ Let me but once get 
free,” he thought, ‘‘and I will take care not to be 
caught again.” In this way do all weak natures 
repent the consequences of their folly. What 
was bad in Alfred’s nature sprang out of his 
weakness; his very selfishness only asserted it- 
self when he was in trouble—but then, indeed, it 
asserted itself with such strength as to sweep 
aside every other consideration, and as to make 
it impossible for him to recognize the danger he 
might inflict on those he loved in his efforts to 
free himself from the net he had woven for him- 
self. 

The lovers did not part for nearly an hour. 
The little that Lizzie said to Alfred soothed and 
comforted him, and when he bade her the last 
good-night, and gave her the last kiss, he was in 
a quieter and better mood than he was when they 
quitted the theatre. 

“Will Lily be asleep when you get home, Alf?” 
asked Lizzie. 

**T should think so, Liz.” 

** And I should think not so, Alf,” said Lizzie, 
half gayly, half sadly. ‘‘See. When you are 
at home, knock at her door, and if she is awake, 
give her this kiss from me.” 

She watched Alfred till he was out of sight, 
then went in-doors, where Mr. Musgrave was pa- 
tiently waiting for her. 

“*Did you enjoy yourself, Lizzie ?” 

**Yes—no,” replied Lizzie, taking off her hat 
and mantle, ‘‘It isn’t a very lively piece, and 
Lily was ill. Why, how pale you've turned, dad- 
dy! She was better before we left her. It was 
the piece made her ill, I think.” 

‘Tell me more about it, Lizzie; she was well 
when she went to the theatre ?” 

_**Oh yes, and we thought we were going to 
enjoy ourselves very much. And so we should 
have done if the play had been a lively one. But 
it was horrible. I wouldn't go to see it again for 
ever so much, Well, the theatre was very hot, 
and the last scene was so dreadful that Lily 
fainted. She soon recovered, and we all went to 
Soho in one cab.” 

**That was right, Lizzie.” 

** Yes,” said Lizzie, with assumed carelessness, 
but watching the old man keenly, ‘it was my 
doing, that was. Mr. Sheldrake wanted to walk 
home with Lily, and wanted me and Alfred to 
start off at once in a cab from the theatre—but I 
wouldn't have itso. I insisted that we should all 
go together, and that we should drop Lily at her 
door. Mr. Sheldrake wasn’t very pleased. To 
tell you the truth, daddy, I think I rather set him 
against me to-night. Do you mind ?” 

Such a concentrated look of watchfulness did 
she flash into his face that it would have startled 
him to see. But as he did not see, he could only 
answer her spoken words, 

**No, my dear, I don’t mind; but it will be as 
well not to quarrel with him if you can help it.” 

**T'll try not to, for all our sakes. He would 
be a dangerous enemy, wouldn’t he, daddy ?” 

“Yes, my dear; very dangerous.” 

“So if we know he is our enemy we should 
have to behave cunningly toward him ; we should 
have to be on our guard. To be civil to him to 
his face, and ready to tear him to pieces directly 
we got a chance.” 

There was so much excitement in her words 
and manner, that Mr. Musgrave looked at her 
in uneasy amazement. She walked about the 
room restlessly, with a bright flame in her cheeks. 
Presently she grew calmer, and sat down by the 
table, on which supper was laid. There was 
— in her face, and it brought trouble into 

is. 

‘*Take some supper, Lizzie,” he said; ‘* we 
will talk afterward.” 

**No, we will talk now. I can’t eat any sup- 
per. Mr. Sheldrake wanted us to go with him 
to some supper-rooms, but I wouldn’t hear of it. 
Was I right ?” 

“* Quite right.” 

**So that I’ve been twice right to-night, and 
this enemy of ours with the curled mustaches 
has been twice wrong.” 

**You seem to be very much set against Mr. 
Sheldrake, my dear.” 

** Seem to be! Lam. There isn’t much seem- 
ing about it. I mean every word I say, and a 
good deal more. Tell me—do you like him ?” 

“*He’s my employer, Lizzie, and could turn us 
out of this house any day he chose.” 

“* And could do many other hard things—and 
would, and wiil, if he’s thwarted ; so we must be 
cunning, and must enter into a league against 
him. Shake hands upon it.” And she held out 
her hand earnestly tohim. ‘‘ Shake hands upon 
it!” she repeated, almost vehemently. 

**Child, child!” he said, sorrowfully. ‘I take 
your hand, and kiss it because I love you, and 

use I feel that your words convey a deeper 
meaning than they express. But I am an old 
man, and I have seen trouble, and have felt its 
bitter experiences. I would not willingly encour- 
age you in what may bring bad consequences to 
both of us.” 

““Not if we are wary, daddy—not if we are 

cunning. You don’t know how I am wrought 
up! You don’t know what prompts me to speak 
so! Ah, daddy! Do you remember my telling 
you, when you first opened out the prospect of 
this pretty little cottage to me, that I was willful, 
and might tease you a good deal, and that for 
that reason you had better consider very serious- 
ly whether it would do for you and me to live to- 
gether as you proposed? I don’t know whether 
to be thankful or sorry that I consented. I was 
very happy then—very, very happy.” 
* “* You did it for my sake, Lizzie,” he said, hum- 
* Not altogether ; I did it a good deal for my 
own. I thought how nice it would be for Al- 
tred.” 





She covered her face with her hands to hide 
the tears that she could not keep back. 

**You took pity on my lonely life, Lizzie, and 
I bless you for it, my child! You have brought 
much happiness to me, and things have occurred 
to me since then—such wonderful things.” 

She looked up with the tears in her eyes. 

‘* What wonderful things, daddy ?” 

‘That is my secret, my dear,” he said, sadly. 
**You do not know the history of my past life. 
The time may come—and soon—when yor will 
learn it. I have become a better man, I hope, 
since we came to live here. Sit by me, child, 
and tell me your trouble.” 

She seated herself on a stool at his feet, and 
took his hand and caressed it. 

** And you have a secret, too,” she murmured, 
‘‘and a new one. We all of us have secrets, I 
think, that we are keeping from one another.” 

“* All of us! Have you a secret that you keep 
from me?” 

‘*Yes, daddy; and one that I must not tell 
any body, not even you. I have promised. You 
must not ask me any questions about it, for I 
can not answer them,” 

‘*Very well, my dear. But tell me the reason 
of your feeling against Mr. Sheldrake.” 

** Suppose you knew that he could destroy the 
happiness of the one you loved best in the world 
—suppose you knew that he was ready to use 
that power if you crossed him in any of his bad 
ways.” 

“That is all supposing, Lizzie.” 

**Ttis reality to me,” she said. ‘‘Mr. Sheldrake 
has Alfred in his power, and can ruin him any 
minute he pleases. Alfred told me so to-night. 
Oh, daddy, daddy! I am unhappy and misera- 
ble, and I don’t know which way to turn if you 
will not help me.” 

‘**T will help you, child, in any way that I 
can.” 

‘* But you must help me with your cunning.” 

‘Tell me how. Does Alfred owe Mr. Shel- 
drake money ?” 

‘*Yes—more than he can pay.” 

** How has that come about ?” 

**You must not tell any body. 
be angry. 
on horses.” 

Mr. Musgrave started. The business that was 
conducted in Ivy Cottage was conducted in so se- 
cret a manner that Lizzie did not know its nature, 
She had been curious about it, and once or twice 
had asked the old man; but he had langhingly 
evaded her, and it was she who had dubbed the 
room in which he and Mr. Sheldrake were often 
closeted together for so long a time the Blue- 
beard’s room. 

**Does he bet with Mr. Sheldrake, Lizzie?” 

‘*No—with a man named Con Staveley.” 

The guilty look that stole into Mr. Musgrave’s 
face bore no meaning to Lizzie’s sense. Some 

rt of the scheme was now revealed to him, 
Mr. Sheldrake lent Alfred money, which he re- 
ceived back through Con Staveley; and he him- 
self, perhaps, had been an unconscious instrument 
in Mr. Sheldrake’s hands, and had assisted in 
Alfred’s entanglement. But what could be Mr. 
Sheldrake’s motive? There was nothing to be 
gained from Alfred, who had no money and no 
expectations. Knowing Mr. Sheldrake thorough- 
ly, Mr. Musgrave knew well that there must be 
some deep motive at the bottom of all this. The 
old man had parts of the chain in his hand, but 
the important link was wanting. Could Lizzie 
supply it ? 

‘* Have Alfred and Mr. Sheldrake been friends 
for a very long time, Lizzie?” 

**No, daddy ; not twelve months, I think.” 

“* How did they become acquainted ?” 

“TI don't quite know, but I suspect it was 
through Lily.” 

“* Through Lily!” echoed the old man, almost 
in a whisper. 

“‘T think that Mr. Sheldrake lends Alfred 
money because of her. I think—no, I don’t 
think ; Fam sure—that Mr, Sheldrake wants Lily 
to be foud of him.” 

Lizzie was frightened of the white face which 
met her gaze as she looked up at the old man. 
A terrible fear smote him dumb foratime. The 
missing link was found! ‘This Mr. Sheldrake— 
this man without principle, without honor, with- 
out heart—had designs upon the tender girl who 
had brought light into the old man’s life. Lizzie 
had indeed found a friend in her design—how 
eager and willing a friend she little knew—but 
one whose motive for aiding her was so strong as 
to overleap every other consideration in life. 

“You are ill, daddy !” she cried. 

** No, no, my child,” he replied ; ‘*‘ keep silent 
for a little while. Let me think.” 

He rose and paced the room, and Lizzie’s anx- 
ious eyes watched him. What were his thoughts 
during the silence that followed he did not re- 
veal, But a new strength seemed to have en- 
tered into him, and he paused before his adopt- 
ed child with a determination in his face which 
robbed him of many years. 

“‘ Answer my questions, Lizzie,” he said, 
‘*without asking for reasons, First let me tell 
you that when you brought Lily here as your 
friend, I was glad. I have grown to love her 
as well as I love you, child.” 

**You make me happy to hear you say so, 
daddy.” 

“* Has she an affection for Mr. Sheldrake ?” 

‘*No!” Very decided and emphatic was Liz- 
zie’s reply. 

_‘*Thank God for it! He is unworthy of her. 
You speak as if you knew.” 

‘* How do girls learn each other's secrets, dad- 
dy? Lily has never told me, although I have 
tried to coax her a hundred times. She loves 
another man. I know this as well as I know 
that I love Alfred with all my heart and soul.” 

** A good man, Lizzie ?” 

** One of the best of men, daddy.” 

**Do not answer carelessly, child. I have a 
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stake in this, perhaps, as deep and as strong as 
yours,” 

“‘T do not answer carelessly, daddy. 
manner gives me such hope! I am so glad I 
have spoken to-night! ‘The man she loves and 
who ioves her, I am sure is one to be honored— 
a man worthy of any girl, worthy even of Lily.” 

** Have I ever seen him?” 

**T don’t think so ; but you shall, if you wish.” 

**Let me see him soon. What is his name ?” 

** Felix.” 

** Has he ever spoken to her?” 

“*T think not; for that Lily would have been 
sure to tell me. He is a great friend of Lily’s 
grandfather.” 

**You asked me to give you my hand a little 
while ago, my dear. I give it to you now in the 
way that you wished.” 

There was something solemn in the manner 
in which he held out his hand to her; and some- 
thing altogether so new and earnest in him, that 
it stirred her to deeper feeling as his hand closed 
over hers, 

** Now for Alfred,” he said ; ‘‘do you know. if 
he bets in his own name ?” 

** He has never told me.” 

** You have some letters of his ?” 

** Yes, daddy.” 

**Tt is time for you to go to bed, my dear. I 
want to see Alfred’s writing. I will come up 
with you, and you will give me one or two of his 
letters. ‘Trust me, child, I have a good reason 
for what I am doing. So now, kiss me, and let 
us go up Stairs.” 

He kissed her at her bedroom door again, 
when she gave him the letters. 

‘** We'll try and be a match for this enemy of 
ours, Lizzie,” he said. 

“*Oh, daddy,” she answered, with a bright 
look, ‘* you have made my heart light!” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.) 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Bg ree the methods of practical benevo- 
lence adopted in large cities, none are 
more efficient than judiciously conducted mis- 
sion schools. Through these organized centres a 
great variety of good results are quietly wrought 
out by the hands of willing workers. The read- 
ers of the Bazar may remember that a few weeks 
ago, in an item respecting the so-called “ Silver 

edding” of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, some 
allusion was made to two large missions sustain- 
ed by that church. Many will be interested in 
the fact that, as a testimony of gratitude for the 
blessings of twenty-five years, the church after- 
ward resolved to raise a ‘‘memorial fund’’ of 
$50,000, the income of which should always be 
devoted to the payment of the current expenses 
of the Bethel and Plymouth (formerly called the 
Navy) missions. By this means their permanent 
support would be secured. On the first Sunday 
in December, at the morning service, $30,000 
were subscribed toward this fund, and the re- 
mainder of the sum will doubtless soon be ob- 


D 

The Bethel Mission has been for many years 
a powerful influence for good in one section of 
the city, while in another, more recently, the 
Plymouth Mission has been established with 
most successful results. Only those intimately 
connected with these organizations can realize 
what is accomplished by them. There are some 
who devote almost their whole time to personal 
labor among the destitute connected with these 
schools, and many willingly give such help as 
they can. This help is of various kinds. In 
both missions, besides the religious meetings on 
Sundays and during the week, and the largely at- 
tended: Sabbath-schools, there are sewing schools 
to teach both hand-sewing and the use of the 
sewing-machine; free lectures and concerts; a 
free reading-room; arrangements for visiting 
the sick, and supplying not only necessaries, 
but, in special cases, fruit and flowers; employ- 
ment is found for those desiring it; the erring 
are guided, and such kindly interest shown as 
wins the confidence of the unfortunate. There 
are always willing hearts and hands for these 
labors of Christian charity; and now that the 
current expenses of these institutions are pro- 
vided for by the “memorial fund,’ the Bethel 
and Plymouth mission schools become perma- 
nent centres of usefulness. 





One of the pleasantest things connected with 
Christmas is the kindly thought and generosity 
toward others which it develops in the hearts 
of little folks. For weeks before the holidays 
they are persistent in saving all their pennies, 
so that out of their own money they may buy 
their little gifts. It is an excellent plan to en- 
courage children in so doing. Of course they 
are always the chief recipients of Christmas pres- 
ents. But let them learn the pleasure of giving. 
It is not the costliness of their little purchases 
which gives them vaiue, it is the spirit of loving- 
kindness. If children have but little spending- 
money, as is the case with many, they can be as- 
sisted to make with their own hands some little 
thing for mother, father, sister, or brother. We 
think too much of gifts at Christmas, and too 
little of the true, generous spirit which should 
be cultivated, and which trifles can indicate as 
truly as elaborate presents. 


“Holly-tree Coffee-Rooms” were established 
two or three years ago, and have produced most 
satisfactory results. These aresimply clean and 
cheerful eating -houses, where working - people 
can procure a good and sufficient meal for a 
small sum of money, and where the journals of 
the day are supplied instead of bad whisky. 
The plan — an outgrowth of real benevo- 
lence, the food is provided at cost, and is a 
most admirable method of helping those whose 
means are limited. Eatihg-houses of this kind 
have been opened in Chicago and in New Haven. 
Measures have been taken recently for the es- 
tablishment of similar ones in Brooklyn, and 
the example might well be followed by New 
York and other cities. 





Still fresh in the minds of all is the sad fate of 
the steamer City of Boston, which went out of 
existence leaving no trace behind. It now 
seems probable that the British screw steam-ship 
Scanderia has met a similar fate. On the 8th of 








October she left this port for Queenstown, and 
has not been heard of since. While all hope is 
not yet abandoned, the chances are that the 
Scanderia must be added to the long list of miss- 
ing vessels. Fortunately there were no passen- 
gers on board. The officers and crew numbered 
forty-five, some of whom had been taken at this 
port. The cargo consisted of 62,000 bushels of 
corn. 





Marie Antoinette’s work-table has been placed 
in the Louvre. The Empress Eugénie bought it 
at a sale some years back for £1720, and it was 
aid saved from the Tuileries before the 
re. 





The Hvening Mail advises all little boys who 
are going skating this winter that they should 
in no case attempt to wear their skates upon 
their tongues. They can not use them to ad- 
vantage there, and the result of the experiment 
is sure to be unpleasant. A little urchin at 
South Bend, Indiana, lately applied his tongue 
to the iron of his skate, and it took a long while 
to induce the two to part company, and the 
skate finally had the best of it, retaining about a 
square inch of skin on its cold surface. 





The heart sickens at the appalling catastro- 
phies which are occurring every day in our 
midst. Fires happen so often that unless some 

eculiar circumstances attend them the public 
in general read the details, turn away, ond pres- 
ently forget that any lesson is set to be learned. 
But when such a horrible tragedy is enacted as 
that which recently occurred in the heart of this 
city, by which eleven women were burned to 
death, a thrill of horror strikes through the 
whole community. A fire broke out in the up- 
per story of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, on the night of De- 
cember 10, Before the flames were subdued 
considerable damage was done to the building 
both by fire and water. But that seems nothing 
compared to the fact that eleven servant-girls, 
who were sleeping in two apartments of the up- 
per story, perished miserably. The only easy 
avenue of escape was the stairway, and that, as 
in a moment, was wrapped in flames. Whether 
these poor women were soon made helpless by 
the suffocating smoke, or whether death came 
with torturing agonies, can never be known. In 
most cases the charred remains could scarcely 
be recognized at all, and humanity hopes that 
death came in some merciful way, but who can 
tell? The lessons of such a terrible calamity— 
how many they are! Is not human life precious 
enough to demand the utmost care and thought- 
ful consideration? Are we not, as a people, 
careless of life? And shall eleven poor helpless 
girls, shut up in two rooms, die by fire in a sin- 
gle night in vain? Must similar disasters again 
teach, among other lessons, the imperative ne- 
cessity of constructing buildings with a view to 
easy escape in case of fire? 





Soon after Mr. Greeley’s death a proposition 
was made by the New York Herald, and prompt- 
ly responded to by many persons, that a fund 
should be raised for the benefit of the daughters 
of the lamented journalist. It was soon made 
known through the Tribune, however, that the 
daughters, with a grateful acknowledgment of 
the kindness that prompted the subscription, 
declined the proffered gift. It was stated that 
the young ladies were in the hands of immediate 
friends who are glad as well as able to care for 
their every want and comfort. The value of the 
property left by Mr. Greeley to his daughters is 
more than was at first supposed. 





Anxiety is felt regarding the arctic expedition 
sent out from Sweden. Only one of the three 
vessels was provided for a winter’s siege, and 
nothing has been heard of them since the Ist 
of September. 





A contest concerning honors seems to be go- 
ing on between Niisson and Patti, or between 
the friends of these prime donne, A telegram 
was recently sent from St. Petersburg to Paris 
to the effect that the fair Swede had achieved a 
great triumph as Ophelia, and had been recalled 
to the stage thirty times. Whereupon the Paris- 
jan agents of Madame Adelina Patti published 
telegrams stating that the Italian prima donna 
had been recalled thirty-six times in Traviata ; 
and, moreover, that the Princess Dolgorouka 
threw a bouquet on the stage of rare flowers, 
value £100, which it required two men to carry 
across the stage. The latter fact is thought to 
indicate the muscular power of the princess, and 
the narrow escape of Madame Patti, since if the 
bouquet had fallen on her head, serious conse- 
quences might have ensued! 





Some facts about postage stamps will indicate 
the immense number used in this country. Dur- 
ing the present year the National Bank- note 
Company have completed 520,000,000 stamps; 
within the space of three months 143,000,000 of 
all denominations have been made. Thirty- 
eight and a half millions have been completed 
in a week, and 13,000,000 in a single day. hree 
times as many three-cent stamps are used as of 
all other denominations combined; after them 
come the one-cent, and then the two and six 
cent. 





The Old South Church in Boston is perhaps 
the most noted church edifice in America. The 
Old South Congregational Society was organ- 
ized in 1669, and the first building of the soci- 
ety erected the same year. It was taken down 
in 1729, when the present building was erected 
on the same spot, and religious services were 
held in it for the first time on the 26th of 
April, 1730 (O. 8.). The sounding-board over 
the pulpit, its high square box-pews, its double 
tier of galleries, and its whole interior, are quaint- 
ly antique. The Old South figured largely dur- 
ing the Revolution; meetings of the citizens 
were held there, and stirring addresses deliver- 
ed therein. In 1775 the British soldiers took 
possession of this meeting- house as a —- 
school and place for cavalry drill. They estab- 
lished a grog-shop in the lower gallery, which 
they partially preserved for spectators of their 
sport. The rest of the galleries were torn down, 
and the whole interior was stripped of its wood- 
work. The floor they covered with about two 
feet of dirt. In 1782 the church was thoroughly 
repaired, since which no essential ehanges have 
been made in it. 
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TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avruon or “Tae Lovers or Arpen,” “Lavy Avp- 
Ley’s Szorer,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XLIL 
THE WRONG MAN. 


No one hindered Richard Redmayne’s exit 
from Clevedon Park. His boyish experiences 
of nutting and squirrel hunting had made him 
familiar with every hillock and hollow, with ey- 
ery clump of hawthorn or thicket of hazel. He 
knew of a ladder and stile on the south wall by 
which he could descend upon the Kingsbury 
road, a spot at which there was little chance of 
meeting any one even to-night. 

He did not stop to consider this, however, 
even for a moment. There was nothing of the 
criminal’s headlong flight in his swift departure. 
His business was accomplished, and he went 
away. That was all. How long or how brief 
might be the interval that must elapse before he 
should be called to account for this night’s work 
he cared very little. That he should be called 
to account, sooner or later, he considered inev- 
itable. He was prepared to stand by what he 
had done, ay, even on the scaffold. 

As to the fatal result of his deliberate fire he 
had little doubt. His Australian life had made 
his hand too sure for any uncertainty upon this 
point. The marksman who had never failed to 
bring down the bird that seemed but a speck of 
shadow in the blue ether could hardly have missed 
the breast of a man at thirty paces. And he had 
seen his victim fall with the heavy leaden drop 
of a creature wounded to the death. 

Was he sorry for what he had done? Did he 
regret that one swift, instantaneous act by which 
he had separated himself forever from the ranks 
of his fellow-men, and placed himself in the 
brotherhood of Cain? No, he was not sorry, 
but exultant rather, as having accomplished his 
earthly mission. He looked up at the stars, and 
fancied his daughter in some unknown world be- 
yond them, and could almost have lifted up his 
voice in the still night to tell her that her wrongs 
were avenged. 

The first of the sky-rockets shot up above the 
trees as he climbed the ladder. He stood for a 
few minutes on the highest step, watching the 
swift-ascending stars, the showers of falling light. 

‘They don’t know any thing yet,” he thought, 
“or they wouldn’t let off their fire-works.” 

He waited and watched for more light in the 
sky above Clevedon Park; but after those few 
rockets, which had followed one another in quick 
succession, there was nothing. The sky remained 
blank, or only peopled by those sublimer stars 
which are happily fixtures. 

He dropped down into the empty road, and 
crossed over to a meadow path that would take 
him to the cross-cut by which he had come to 
Clevedon in the morning. He did not hasten 
his steps with the air of a man who fancies him- 
self hunted by mortal pursuers, nor did he rush 
onward blindly, as if the furies that wait on such 
deeds as his were already in pursuit of him. He 
took his time, and was perhaps cooler on this 
return journey than he had been when he came 
to Clevedon, or, at any rate, more resolute. He 
had done what he wanted to do, that was the 
grand point. The time might come when his 
mind would be awakened to the enormity of his 
crime; but in this present hour he felt no more 
compunction than if he had slain a beast of prey. 

It was close upon eleven o'clock when he came 
to Brierwood, letting himself into the garden by 
the meadow path. What an awful stillness there 
was in the old house as he went in, and how the 
empty floors resounded under his tread! He 
thought of the night of his first return from Aus- 
tralia, when his heart had beat high with the 
fond expectation of finding his daughter's arms 
clasped round his neck, his daughter's fair young 
head nestling upon his breast. miserable 
night! O bitter grief! Was the payment which 
he had taken just now one whit too heavy for 
the anguish of that unforgotten hour ? 

**Could I do less than kill him?” he said to 
himself, with a conviction that there was justice 
in the deed. He did not light a candle in the 
kitchen, or settle himself in the sitting-room 
which he was accustomed to occupy, but went 
straight up stairs to his bedroom and flung him- 
self on his bed. ‘That, under cover of this night 
which he was thus wasting, he might have got 
clear away from the scene of his crime, and se- 
cured his escape from its consequences, was a 
fact which never for a moment occupied his con- 
sideration. He would stand by the deed that 
he had done. To have fled ignominiously, leav- 
ing some innocent person to suffer for his act, 
would be indeed to convert that which he had 
deemed a sacrifice into a murder. He waited 
calmly for the issue of the night’s work. He 
thought as he lay down how that consummate 
scoundrel had once rested on this bed, had lain 
here plotting the ruin of the daughter of the 
house; and he thought, with a savage sense of 
satisfaction, of that couch on which he lay to- 
night, and how blank and dreary was his slumber. 

** Surely such men must have bad dreams when 
they are dead,” he said to himself. 

Not very long did he lie awake to meditate 
upon his crime or his victim. He had drunk a 
good deal at Clevedon, had been longer on foot 
and in the open air than he had been accustomed 
to be of late. His meditations wandered off into 
a tangle of broken thoughts before his head had 
rested long upon his pillow, and when Kingsbury 
church clock chimed the half hour after eleven, 
he was sleeping as peacefully cc a child. 


What a strange thing it seemed to wake next 
morning, soon after daybreak, to look round him 
wonderingly for a few minutes, staring idly at 





the sun-lit chamber, and then to recall, as it were 
in one flash, the events of the previous night! 
It came back to him—the scene in the wood— 
vivid as in the moment of its enactment; and 
still he was not sorry for what he had done. He 
felt some touch of sorrow for that gentle, pretty- 
looking young wife, who had stood by her hus- 
band so bravely, and who must needs be the 
chief victim in this tragedy ; but for the man he 
had slain he felt neither regret nor pity ; for the 
position in which he had placed himself he suf- 
fered no compunction. If the business of last 
night must be atoned for on the scaffold, he was 
prepared to make the atonement, to die that 
shameful death for his daughter’s sake. 

It was only five o'clock when he went down 
stairs and out into the garden. ‘The Bushes, ex- 
hausted by unaccustomed dissipafion, still slum- 
bered. 

“*T shall hear enough about last night’s work 
when Mrs. Bush comes down, I dare say,” he 
said to himself; and he walked about the gar- 
den, smoking his pipe until that time should ar- 
rive, with no shade of alteration in his habitual 
aspect, neither paler nor redder, neither graver 
nor more excited, than he was wont to be. 

He made the circuit of the garden several 
times, casting a look at the kitchen windows ev- 
ery now and then, expecting to see the industri- 
ous matron fling the lattices open, or to behold 
her emerge from the kitchen door with her pail 
to fetch water for the morning’s purifications. 
He had walked and smoked and meditated for 
nearly an hour and a half, however, before the 
lattices opened, and Mrs. Bush’s homely coun- 
tenance appeared, picturesquely framed by the 
Virginian creeper that covered this end of the 
house. 

** You're rather late this morning, aren’t you, 
Mrs, Bush?” inquired Richard Redmayne, com- 
ing over the grass toward the open window. 

** Late, Mr. Redmayne,” exclaimed the ma- 
tron; ‘* well I may be late! I’m sure I wonder 
as | was able to get off my bed this morning, which 
my poor inside has not left off twittering ever 
since a quarter past ten o'clock last night; and 
I’m sure it was nothing as I eat or drank yes- 
terday, for no one could have been more mod- 
erate; and Bush was as sober as a judge, and 
quite low-spirited like after dinner, and shed tears 
when Sir Francis Clevedon’s health was drunk. 
No, Mr. Redmayne, it wasn’t what we took as 
turned our insides; it was the awful turn as that 
poor dear gentleman’s death gave us just as the 
fire-works were a-beginning to go off.” 

** What gentleman? What do you mean?” 

“Lor, Mr. Redmayne, it can’t be as you don’t 
know what happened, sure/y / My goodman saw 
you coming out of the tenants’ markwee, and he 
come to me and says it did his heart good to see 
you'd made up your mind to enjoy yourself like 
the rest of the world for once in a way.” 

** Yes, I took it into my head to go all of a 
sudden; but I felt like a fish out of water, and 
came away soon after dinner.” 

“What? Then you don’t know—” gasped 
Mrs. Bush, staring at him. 

“*T don't know what ?” 

“* Any thing about the poor gentleman that was 
killed in the park near the old stone summer- 
house as Sir Lucas built ?” 

**A gentleman killed!” said Richard Red- 
mayne, deliberately. ‘‘ That was curious.” 

**Curious, Mr. Redmayne! Don’t say curi- 
ous: it was dreadful. He must have dropped 
down dead instantaneously, I heard say ; and no 
one knows who did it—whether it was poachers 
or jealousy ; for he had been talking to that bold 
young hussy, Bond’s daughter, all the afternoon, 
and she’s got a’most as many sweethearts as she 
has fingers and toes. And his poor wife they 
said went down like a stone when they carried 
him up to the terrace, where she was standing 
with the rest of the company.” 

“* Ah, poor soul!” said Richard, thoughtfully ; 
‘I’m sorry for her. Yes, I’m sorry for Lady 
Clevedon.” 

‘* Lady Clevedon!” echoed Mrs. Bush; ‘yes, 
it do come hard upon her too, of course. A nin- 
quis, and a funeral, and all; and all her visitors 
about her; and Sir Francis’s birthday too.” 

“His birthday; yes,” said Mr. mayne, 
with a short laugh. ‘‘I don’t suppose when he 
made such a fuss about his birthday he reckoned 
it was to be his last.” 

** Lor, Mr. Redmayne! how can you say so? 
Why should it be his last? I suppose you mean 
as it’s the last time he'll be likely to give us all 
such a treat, after its winding up with his friend’s 
being murdered.” 

“* His friend murdered ! What do you mean? 
It sees Sir Francis Clevedon who was shot last 

ight.’ 

“*Sir Francis Clevedon! Lord ‘a mercy on 
us, Mr. Redmayne, what can have put such a 
horrid notion into your head? I’m sure I never 
said any thing about Sir Francis. The Lord 
forbid !” 

**Not Sir Francis? Why, you must be mad, 
woman! It was Sir Francis!” 

**You must be losing your poor dear senses, 
Mr. Redmayne,” said Mrs. Bush, in a soothing 
tone, being always inclined to believe that her 
employer had, in Australian parlance, ‘‘a shin- 
gle short.” ‘‘I never said a syllable about Sir 
Francis. It was a friend of his that was killed 
—a gentleman from London—a Mr. ’Arsome- 
thing—I know his name begins with a haitch.” 

Richard Redmayne walked slowly away, 
speechless. Was he really mad to-day, or had 
he been mad last night, his senses distraught, his 
eyes beholding things that were not? So surely 
as he was a living man he had seen the face in 
the miniature turned toward him in the broad 
moonlight, the same face, line for line, hardly 
less distinctly seen than in the full glare of day. 

Had he been the victim of some hideous deiu- 
sion, had his brain been bemused by strong drink, 
when he fixed that fatal gun, and had he slain an 





innocent man in his madness? Such a catastro- 
phe seemed to him too horrible for possibility. 
Yet Francis Clevedon lived, Grace remained un- 
avenged, and he was an assassin. 

**T won't trust that woman's word,” he said 
to himself, after a long pause; ‘‘ it’s more likely 
her brain's muddled this morning than that I 
didn’t know what I was doing last night. I'll 
look into the business myself.” 

He lost no time in setting about this personal 
investigation, but walked off at once by the field 
path toward Clevedon. Yet before he had gone 
far he changed his mind, remembering that Kings- 
bury was much nearer, and that he might hear 
al] he wanted to hear in that village. 

He could see that the place was astir with some 
unusual excitement before he had crossed the com- 
mon. ‘There was a much larger group of idlers 
at the door of the Coach and Horses than the 
customary knot of gossips. A couple of chaise- 
carts were halting before the trough between the 
two tall elms opposite the inn; a man on horse- 
back was standing before Mr. Wort’s garden 
gate. Richard Redmayne walked straight across 
to this gate, not caring for the indirect informa- 
tion to be gained from village gossips when he 
might interrogate the steward himself. 

‘*Is Mr. Wort in-doors?” he asked the man 
on horseback, who had a semi-official air. Mr. 
Redmayne smiled grimly to himself as he thought 
that this man might belong to the constabulary, 
and be on the look-out for the assassin. 

**T don’t mind swinging for the man who killed 
my daughter,” he thought; ‘*but it would be 
hard lines to be hung for a blunder.” 

** Yes, Mr. Wort’s in his office; but there’s a 
gentleman with him, and he’s busy,” the man 
answered, without looking to the right or left. 

**T can’t help that,” said Mr, Redmayne; ‘I 
must see him.” 

He went into the little shed of an office, which 
he had not entered since that night of his first 
coming home, when he had said hard things to 
the steward. He went in coolly enough, and 
found John Wort in close conference with a 
grave-looking middle-aged man, who had the 
bearing of a soldier in plain clothes, and who 
was the chief of the Tunbridge police station. 

**T can’t speak to any one now,” Mr. Wort 
said, hurriedly ; and then, recognizing the new- 
comer with a start, ‘*‘ What, Redmayne, is it 
you? What the devil brings you here this 
morning ?” 

** IT want to know what has happened at Cleve- 
don, Every body seems to have gone crazy. I 
can’t get a straight answer any where.” 

**T should think every body must know what 
has happened within twenty mile of Kingsbury ; 
there’s been talk enough. ‘There was a brutal 
murder in Clevedon Park last night, Richard 
Redmayne; a man shot like a rabbit; that’s 
what has happened.” 

** But who was the man?” cried Richard, sav- 
agely; ‘‘that’s what I want to know! Can't 
you give him his name?” 

‘*His name was Harcross,” Mr. Wort an- 
swered, gravely. ‘‘And now I don’t suppose 
you are much wiser than you were before, for he 
was a stranger down here.” 

** Harcross—Harcross!” Richard Redmayne 
repeated, with a stupefied look. ‘They told 
me it was Sir Francis Clevedon was shot last 
night.” 

**Then they must have been clean daft, who- 
ever they were,” exclaimed the steward, impa- 
tiently; ‘‘and now perhaps you'll leave me alone 
with this gentleman; for we’ve got some busi- 
ness to settle between us.” 

Richard Redmayne walked out of the office 
without a word. It would profit him nothing 
to ask any farther questions. He had slain the 
wrong man; that was horribly certain. He had 
burdened his soul with a useless crime; dyed 
his hands in the blood of a fellow-creature who 
had never injured him. He hardly knew where 
to go or what to do with himself after leaving 
John Wort’s office. His whole life seemed a 
series of blunders. If he had taken his daugh- 
ter to Australia with him, as she had so piteously 
entreated him to do, he might have had her for 
his comfort and delight to-day; if he had never 
returned from his second voyage, he would have 
at least escaj this unnecessary crime. Now, 
for the first time, he felt himself a murderer. 
He took the high-road to Clevedon, tramping 
along the dusty way in the morning sunshine, 
unconscious of fatigue. He wanted to know 
something more, he hardly knew what, only to 
be more and more certain of his own folly. To 
think that his senses had so befooled him! Sir 
Francis Clevedon lived and triumphed, laughed 
perhaps in his soul at the thought of this egre- 
gious blunder, and an innocent man lay dead, 
slain untimely by his wicked hand. 

At the south lodge he found Joshua Bond, the 
gardener, two or three other out-of-door servants, 
and a knot of accidental idlers, discussing the 
catastrophe. Jane Bond was lying up stairs in 
her bedroom in a high fever, induced by the hor- 
ror of the prévious night. 

** And may it be a chastening and a blessing 
to her,” said the gardener, ‘‘a warning to re- 
pent, and turn from the paths of foolishness !” 

‘**Do you suspect any body of having a hand 
in it?” asked an elderly man, proprietor of the 
shop at Hubbleford. 

**'There was but one hand in it, Mr. Perkis,” 
replied the gardener, solemnly—‘‘ the hand that 
drew the trigger. I don’t deny that I have my 
own thoughts upon the subject, Mr. Perkis, but 
I tell them to no man. ‘Time will show.” 

“Is he to be buried down here?” inquired 
the curious Perkis. 

*“*No. He’s to be taken up to London to- 
night, to be buried in his wife’s family vault at 
Kensal Green.” 

‘* That’s a pity,” said Perkis. ‘‘There’d have 
been half the county to follow if they’d buried 
him at Kingsbury. Murders in London are as 
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plentiful as blackberries, jndging from the Stin- 
day papers. He won't get so much honor paid 
him there.” 

They went on to discuss the probable issue of 
the coroner's inquest, which was to take place at 
two o'clock that day—the nature of the death- 
wound, and the weapon that had inflicted it, 
about which points there were divers opinions, 
no exact knowledge having yet penetrated to the 
world outside Clevedon Hall. Richard Red- 
mayne stood by and listened, but said nothing, 
except when he was appealed to by Mr. Perkis or 
the gardener, who addressed -themselves to him 
occasionally as a point of politeness. 

“The police are on the right tract, you may 
depend upon it,” said Perkis; ‘‘ you always see 
that in the newspapers. ‘The police are on the 
tract; and although nothink is known for cer- 
ting, they hopes soon to:be able to put their hand 
upon the right party, being in possession of hin- 
formation which they don’t feel theirselves at 
liberty to divulge. That’s what they always tells 
you in the papers; and depend upon it, Mr. 
Bond, the police are on the tract in this case. 
Do you think it was a gun or a pistol that it was 
done with ?” 

‘* Captain Hardwood’s groom was down here 
before breakfast exercising that skittish mare of 
his master’s, and he told me the doctors had ex- 
tracted half a dozen swan-shot ; so it must have 
been a gun, and it must have been done by some 
one that didn’t plan it beforehand. No man 
would load his gun with swan-shot to commit a 
murder.” 

‘*There’s no knowing, Mr. Bond,” replied 
Perkis, with a suggestive air. ‘*'The worst a 
man is, the more artfuler he goes about his 
wickedness. The swan-shot may have been 
meant to throw parties off the scent. But what 
I can't make out is the motive. There never 
was a crime without a motive.” 

** Unless it was done by a madman,” said the 
gardener. ‘‘‘This murder seems like a mad- 
man’s murder, to my mind.” 

**Don’t say that, Mr. Bond; that’s what I 
call flying in the face of the law of the land. A 
men has only got to do something more atro- 
ciouser than the commen run, and he gets put 
down for a lunatic,” 

Richard Redmayne stood among them for a 
little while, listening idly, and then moved to- 
ward the park, intending to revisit the scene of 
last night's tragedy; but at this point the gar- 
dener stopped him. 

**T beg your pardon, Mr. Redmayne,” he said 
—‘“‘of course you're not a stranger — but I’ve 
had strict orders from the police, and I’m obliged 
to act by them. Nobody is to go into the park 
to-day.” 

** Why not?” 

**T don’t know the why or the wherefore ; but 
it’s the police that give the order, and we're all 
bound to abide by it.” 

‘*Of course. It doesn’t matter; I’m not cu- 
rious about the business. But if any one was 
suspected, or taken to prison, or any thing of that 
kind, I shonld-like to know. You might send 
some one down to Brierwood and Jet me know.” 

“Very well, Mr. Redmayne; I'll send you 
word if any thing happens.” 

A lad came up at this moment, bursting with 
self-importance—the rapture of possessing infor- 
mation as yet unshared by these village worthies. 
The men recognized him by his aspect as the 
bearer of tidings. 

“Well, Jim, any more news ?” 

‘*T should think there were, indeed,” replied 
the youth, swelling as he spoke. ‘‘ They've been 
and found the gun as it was done with.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Bond, ‘‘they’ve found the 
gun, have they? Then the rest is easy work. 
They'll soon find the man that fired it.” 

e watched Richurd Redmayne meditatively 
as he walked away from the gates, and along the 
white high-road. : 

** Strange that he should take such an inter- 
est in the business as to want a special message 
sent him, isn’t it?” he remarked. 

** Yes, it is, Bond,” replied Mr. Perkis; ‘‘ but 
since he come home from Australia there ain't a 
stranger man going than Rick Redmayne. It’s 
that blessed gold out yonder as turns their brains, 
that’s my belief. It ain't natural that a man 
should dig gold out of the earth just as if it was 
mangle-wurzel; and if a man goes against na- 


ture, he must expect to pay the penalty of his 


opposition.” 

“True,” ejaculated Mr. Bond, ‘‘ In the sweat 
of his brow—that’s what the Scripture says; 
there’s nothing about gold-digging and hundred- 
weight nuggets there.” 





CHAPTER XLIIL. 


‘yes, BROTHER, CURSE WITH ME THAT 
BALEFUL HOUR.” 


An awful gloom and silence, as of the grave 
itself, had fallen upon Clevedon Hall. No mer- 
ry click of billiard-balls, no little gushes of sil- 
very laughter, no bass accompaniment of mas- 
culine voices blending with and sustaining the 
sweet feminine trebles; no dashing performance 
of Chopin or Schuloff on the grand piano in the 
drawing-room ; no melodious tinkling of waltzes 
on the smaller pianos in the upper chambers con- 
secrated to the fairer guests ; no flutter of silken 
draperies in halls and on staircases ; none of that 
pleasing bustle which pervades a house full of 
guests: only dusky rooms, from which the sun- 
light was scrupulously banished—only gloom and 
silence and horror and despair. 

The majority of Lady Clevedon’s visitors had 
already taken to themselves wings, and departed 
by the earliest morning trains, leaving scared 
maids and unwilling valets to bring their belong- 
ings after them. Who could care to linger on a 
scene that had been defiled by the red hand of 
murder? The fine old Elizabethan mansion, 
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smiling in the clear morning light across a broad 
sweep of dewy lawn, seemed to those departing 
guests like a monstrous charnel-house, behind 
whose stately walls there lurked all the unutter- 
able horrors of the grave. ‘The visitors fled as 
soon as possible after daybreak, leaving epistles 
grateful and sympathetic for their host or host- 
ess, as the case might be, feeling sure that, at 
such a time, dear Lady Clevedon would rather 
be alone; and so on, and so on, 

“« Egad, you see, if a fellow stopped, he might 
find himself accused of the murder,” said Captain 
Hardwood, confidentially, to the fidus Achates 
of the moment. ‘I think I shall look out for 
some German Spa, where the extradition treaty 
doesn’t hold good, or charter a two-hundred-ton 
yacht and do the South Sea Islands. I'm told 
there’s no end of fun to be had in the Pacific.” 

The Clevedon servants had been swift to clear 
away all traces of the festival that had come to 
so evil an ending. Faded garlands had been 
whisked into chaos, gay draperies and decora- 
tions gathered up in bundles and carried away, 
and the rooms looked grand and solemn in their 
dusky emptiness. ‘The murdered man lay up 
stairs in the bed-chamber which he had occu- 
pied as a guest, and a bed had been hastily put 
up for his wife in the dressing-room adjoining. 
Here she sat alone—an awful statue-like figure, 
with a face as white as that hidden face in the 
next room—sat with hands locked on her knee, 
and fixed eyes looking into space. 

Lady Clevedon had offered to bear her com- 
pany through that dismal night and in that 
dreary, hopeless noontide—had even implored 
permission to sit with her, standing outside the 
door, and pleading with tears, ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Har- 
cross, do let me be with you. I won't speak, I 
won't worry you; only let me sit by your side.” 
Augusta only shook her head, and motioned 
dumbly to her maid to answer for her. Tullion, 
the maid, she suffered to be with her, as she would 
have suffered a dog—a creature whose presence 
or absence could make no difference. 

She had seen him laid upon his bed at mid- 
night; had stood quietly by while the surgeons 
examined his wounds; had refused to be ban- 
ished from that death-chamber with so stern a 
resolution that they had been obliged to succumb 
and let her stay; and when all was done she 
wandered to and fro between the rooms, or sat 
silent as she was sitting now, like humanity 
transformed into marble. How fondly, how en- 
tirely, she had loved him! She had known al- 
ways that he was very dear to her, but not till 
now had she estimated the full force of her pas- 
sion. She had lived her own life, had chosen 
for herself an existence of dressing and visiting 
and receiving, had made her public and official 
career the all-absorbing business of her life, and 
yet she had loved this man with all her heart 
and soul: only she had kept her affection under 
lock and key, in a cold, cautious spirit; she had 
feared to trust him with the whole sum of her 
love, any more than she trusted him with her for- 
tune; she had kept her heart settled upon herself, 
as it were, for her own separate use and main- 
tenance. It was enough for him to know that 
she had condescended to become his wife, that 
he was not obnoxious to her. The passion, the 
depth, the ardor of her love she held in re- 
serve. 

She thought of all this now that he was dead, 
and knew that she had cheated him, and had 
cheated herself even more utterly—eheated her- 
self of the love that she might have won had she 
been gencrous enough to confess her own fond- 
ness, if she had been less intent upon receiving 
her due, less anxious to measure her tenderness 
by his affection, and even then to give him some- 
what short measure. He was dead; and it seem- 
ed to her now as if he had made up the sum of 
her existence, as if this one figure, of which at 
the best she had seen very little, had filled her 
world; that the dressing and visiting had been 
the merest formuls, the petty filling up of empty 
spaces in her life, all subservient to her love for 
him and her pride in him. She knew now how 
fondly she had built on his future—the distinction 
he was to win for her, the pinnacle they were to 
occupy side by side in days to come. He was 
gone, and the future was a blank. ‘‘What am 
I without him?” she asked herself, piteously. 
Her youth and wealth and beauty counted as 
nothing, now that he was no more. 

His loss was in itself a calamity so overwhelm- 
ing that, in this first stage of her grief at least, 
she thought little of the manner in which he had 
died. ‘The one fact that he was taken from her 
filled her mind to the exclusion of every other 
consideration. How was she to live without 
him? That was the all-absorbing question. Ac- 
customed from babyhood to consider herself the 
beginning and end of creation—or, at least, of 
so much of creation as at all concerned her—she 
thought now of this awful event only as it af- 
fected her own interest and her own feelings. 
She thought—yes, even in this first day of her 
widowhood, while she sat speechless, the very 
type and image of despair—she thought of the 
house in Mastodon Crescent, and how useless 
its splendors would be to her henceforward. 
Could she bring the lights of the legal world, the 
stars and celebrities of the town, to that luxurious 
mansion? Could she give dinners that should be 
talked about, or make her cordon b/eu an aid to 
her ascent of Fortune’s ladder? Alas! no; the 
light was extinguished. She was only a rich 
widow, whom the world—saving perchance some 
few adventurous spirits in need of rich wives— 
would surely hasten to forget. It had been a 
pleasant thing to fancy Hubert Harcross only an 
attendant upon her steps, best known as the hus- 
band of the handsome Miss Vallory ; but in this 
awful hour of enlightenment it dawned upon her 
that it was she who had been the satellite. 

The preparation of the bed in the dressing- 
room had been lost labor, Not once during 
that dismal night did Mrs. Harcross lie down, 





although Tullion implored her to try to rest a 
little—to sleep, if possible. 

‘*Don't worry me!” she exclaimed, impa- 
tiently, with hot, dry lips that would scarcely 
shape the words. ‘‘ [am not very likely to sleep 
for months to come.” 

At noon on the day after the murder Sir Fran- 
cis came to beg for a brief interview. There was 
a tiny boudoir opening out of the dressing-room, 
a mere slip of a room, which had once been an 
oratory, but was now furnished with a couple of 
tapestried arm-chairs, a writing-table in the win- 
dow, and a dainty little book-case. Sir Francis 

that he might see Mrs. Harcross for a 
few minutes in this room. After some carrying 
to and fro of messages by Tullion, and after at 
first positively refusing to see any one, she con- 
sented with a weary air, and rose to go to the 
room where Sir Francis was waiting for her. 

‘You'll put on a fresh morning dress, won't 
you, ma'am ?” gasped Tullion, aghast at the idea 
of her mistress appearing in tumbled muslin and 
crushed Valenciennes, even at this juncture ; but 
Mrs. Harcross put her aside impatiently, and 
went into the boudoir, a ghost-like figure, in 
limp white robes, with loose hair falling on her 
shoulders. 

Sir Francis was standing by the open window, 
darkened by closed Venetian shutters, through 
which the summer light stole softly, tempered 
with shadow. 

“My dear Mrs, Harcross,” he said, gently, 
‘*we are all so sorry for you. I have no words 
to express what we feel; and words are so idle at 
such atime. But I thought it best, even at the 
risk of paining you, to plead for this interview. 
There are some things that must be spoken 
about, and that can not be spoken of too soon.” 

““O God!” she cried, looking at him fixed- 
ly, with despairing eyes, ‘‘ you are so like him!” 

** Good heavens!” thought Sir Francis, ‘‘ what 
a dolt I was to forget the likeness! I ought not 
to have come near her yet awhile.” 

He placed a chair for her by the open window. 

**Let my likeness to your lost husband con- 
stitute a claim upon your friendship,” he said, 
‘‘and trust in my earnest desire, my determi- 
nation, to see justice done upon his assassin. I 
want you to help us in this, if you can. You 
may be able to furnish some clew to this most 
mysterious crime. Had your husband any ene- 
my? Do you know of any one he can have of- 
fended—any one desperate enough to do such a 


**No,” she answered, “I know of no one 
whom he had ever injured. I never heard that 
he had an enemy. But I know that he had a 
dislike to coming to this place, and I made him 
come.” 

** He had a dislike to coming here ?” 

“* He objected strongly, and had good reasons 
for his objection, though I can not tell them to 
you. If he had trusted me in the first instance, 
if he had only told me the truth at once, we 
should not have come. But I brought him here 
against his will—brought him to meet his death.” 

Sir Francis looked at her wonderingly, half in- 
clined to think that her mind was wandering. 

**You can give me no clew, then, dear Mrs. 
Harcross ?” he asked, gently. 

** None.” 

“Then we must work on without your help. 
The police have been busy since daybreak ; they 
have communicated with the stations all along 
the line, and any suspicious-looking petson will 
be stopped. We have telegraphed to Scotland 
Yard for a couple of detectives, and I have tele- 
graphed to Ryde for Mr. Vallory. I thought 
you would like to have your father with you at 
such a time.” 

= ~ father can do no good here,” said Au- 
gusta, listlessly. And then she went on, with a 
sudden intensity of tone and manner, ‘‘ Yes, you 
= find out who murdered him. It is your 

uty.” 

**My dear Mrs. Harcross, I feel that most 
deeply. My friend and my guest has been foul- 
ly murdered within half a mile of my house, 
within the boundary wall of my home. Do you 
think that I can do less than feel myself bound 
to see him avenged ?” 

Augusta Harcross smiled—a strange bitter 
smile. 

** You have good reason to feel that,” she said. 

(To & CONTINUED.) 








GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 


IHERE’S nothing but what’s bearable as long 
as a man can work: the natur o’ things 
doesn’t change, though it seems as if one’s own 
life was nothing but change. The square o’ four 
is sixteen, and you must lengthen your lever in 
proportion to pa weight, is as true when a 
man’s miserable as when he’s happy; and the 
best o’ working is, it gives you a grip hold o’ 
things outside your own lot. 





When a man’s got his limbs whole, he can 
bear a smart cut or two. 


It cuts one sadly to see the grief of old people ; 
they've no way 0’ working it off; and the new 
spring brings no new shoots out on the withered 
tree. 





If we're men, and have men’s feelings, I reck- 
on we must have men’s troubles. We can’t be 
-like the birds, as fly from their nest as soon as 
they've got their wings, and never know their 
kin when they see ’em, and get a fresh lot every 
year. 





There’s many a good bit o’ work done with a 
sad heart. 





There’s folks ud hold a sieve under the pump 
and expect to carry away the water. 








Ah, I often think it’s wi’ th’ old folks as it is 
wi’ the babbies; they're satisfied wi’ looking, 
no matter what they're looking at. It’s God 
A’mighty’s way o’ quietening ‘em, I reckon, 
afore they go to sleep. 





You must keep up your heart; husbands and 
wives must be content when they've lived to rear 
their children and see one another's hair gray. 


It’s poor work allays settin’ the dead above the 
livin’. We shall all on us be dead some time, I 
reckon—it ud be better if folks ud make much 
on us beforehand, istid o’ beginnin’ when we're 
gone. It’s but little good you'll do a-watering 
the last year’s crop. 


You make but a poor trap to catch luck if you 
go and bait it wi’ wickedness. The money as is 
got so’s like to burn holes i’ your pocket. 





It’s ill guessing what the bats are flying after. 





If you go past your dinner-time, there'll be 
little relish o’ your meat. You turn it o'er an’ 
o’er wi’ your fork, an’ don’t eat it after all. - You 
find faut wi’ your meat, an’ the faut’s all i’ your 
own stomach, 





Some folks’ tongues are like the clocks as run 
on strikin’, not to tell you the time o’ the day, 
but because there’s summat wrong i’ their own 
inside. 





Folks as have no mind to be o’ use have al- 
lays the luck to be out o’ the road when there’s 
any thing to be done. 





It seems as if them as aren't wanted here are 
th’ only folks as aren’t wanted i’ th’ other world. 





Them as ha’ never had a cushion don’t miss it. 





I’m not denyin’ the women are foolish: God 
Almighty made ‘em to match the men. 





We mustn’t be in a hurry to fix and choose 
our own lot ; we must wait to be guided. 











A ROGUE AND A VAGABOND. 


Wuart house do you say ?—the Ship at Stock ? 
Why, there, I must ha’ bin blind 

Not to know it agin; but ’tis years ago 
Since I left these parts behind. 

Here, master, bring us a pint out here, 
If these good gents don’t mind. 


Look warmish, do I? And so would you, 
If you'd only ha’ come my track, 

A-tramping it here from Grays to-day, 
With this horgan on yer back; 

And I’m not so young as I used to be 
When these gray hairs was black. 


How long ’ave I bin on the road? Let’s see: 
*Tis a twelvemonth werry near 

Since I fust took up with the horgan line 
Along with this younker here; 

But afore that I’d bin tramping about 
Close upon forty year! 


My beer, is it? Thankee. Well, here’s luck! 
Yes, master, as you say, 

*Tis rather a longish time, no doubt, 
Though it seems but the other day 

That I was a little boy at home, 
Out yonder by Rayleigh way. 


Heigho! if I’d minded mother’s words, 
That was meant for my good alone, 
I'd bin a decent, well-to-do chap, 
With boys and gals of my own, 
Instead of a poor old homeless man, 
A tramp and a vagabone! 


Here, drink, lad !—Well, it wasn’t to be: 
I shouldn’t ha’ done for homely wear, 
Treading your quiet mill-hoss round 
To good gray hairs in an easy-chair: 
I've a touch of gypsy blood i’ my veins, 
That pants for the sun and air. 


Tramping it merrily east or west, 
Town or country, or down or dale, 

Beggar and gypsy, peddler and thief, 
Out of the workus into the jail: 

That was the life I lived and liked 
When life was cheery and hale. 


And yet there were moments, too, 
When my heart was touched with ruth 

At thought of the poor old mother at home, 
And my wasted, shameful youth. 

Ah, masters! there’s nothing pays so well 
As honest labor and truth. 


I'd share my crust with a pal, 
And my heart would often sigh 

O’er a battered drab in a lodging-ken 
That had laid her down to die, "| 

Babbling of mother and youth and home— 
“O mother !” was allus their cry. 


Is the boy my own? Well, yes and no; 
He is, and he isn't, mine. 
Here, Will, lad, go you and play a bit 
On the green there in front o’ the sign: 
A fine little fellow for five year old, 
And as good and true as he’s fine. 


Poor laddie! I mind his mother well, 
With her patient, wistful face ; 

A meek, blue-eyed, white slip of a girl— 
A lady by birth and grace— 

That was sought, and ruined, and throwed aside 
By a villain doubly base. 


Let’s see—’tis three year ago, or more, 
Down there by the Hertford beat, 

That I used to meet her fust on the road, 
So shrinking and pale and sweet, 

With her baby-boy that she loved so fond, 
*Twould touch yer heart to see’t. 


Dear heart! I could read the story well 
That had steeped her life in gall: 

The bonny girlhood, dainty and sweet— 
The love and the bitter fall— 





A blighted name and a passionate flight, 
And a tramp the more—that’s all! 


She'd a little box of ribbons and sich, 
That was daintily ranged and piled ; 

And the country folks they took to her like, 
She seemed so gentle and mild ; 

And the women would buy a trifle or so 
For the sake o’ the pretty child. 


But the boy looked drooping, as well he might, 
With their scanty food and pay, 
As I'd notice when I stopped on the road 
To give ’em the time o’ day; 
And the young un would know me, and prattle and 
smile 
In his pretty baby way. 


Yet she seemed to be shy of the lodging-kens, 
And afraid of the likes of we, 

And would creep o’ nights to a shed to sleep, 
Though we wouldn’t have hurt her, yer see— 

Not even the women, and some o’ them 
Was as bad as bad could be. 


I'd lost her a bit—about that time 
I'd bin on the lush, I know— 

When I met with an ancient pal o’ mine, 
We called him Limping Joe; 

And he told me as ‘ow she’d bin in quod, 
Which it staggered me like a blow. 


She'd took some fruit for her poor sick kid, 
In a sort of fit o’ despair; 

So they had her up, and giv’ her a month 
Of prison work and fare; 

And they called it “shocking depravity,” 
Or something like that ‘ere. 


There, twould make me laugh, if it wasn’t so sad, 
To see how they deals wi’ we, 

Hard’ning the better and struggling few, 
While the cunning old hands goes free, 

And grins and thinks with Puck i’ the play, 
“What fools these mortals be !” 


I see her agin in a little while, 
Looking whiter and wuss than afore ; 

But the weaker she growed, poor soul, she seemed 
To cling to her boy the more: 

I could see that she was drawing near 
To heaven's merciful shore. 


Now there come the Peddlers’ Hact just then, 
That has caused such a deal o’ fuss; 

If I'd only ha’ had the naming o’t, 
I'd ‘ave haltered the title thus: 

“A Hact for turning Men into Thieves, 
And Women into wuss!” 


“Once a thief, allus a thief; 
Br nd ’em and stop their bread, 

And starve ’em all into being good”— 
That’s how the hact’s to be read: 

Why, I really think that your Mister Bruce 
Must be going off his ’ed! 


Lord bless yer! them there Parleyment chaps, 
Wot legislates fer the poor, 

Why, they know no more about us, man, 
Than the lock on that ’ere door: 

Tis a muddle all through, and they seem to try 
To muddle it more and more. 


Only to think, in a Christian land, 
Where people preach and kneel, 

It should be a crime for a fallen man 
To earn an honest meal !— 

How the angels must wonder and weep to see, 
And the devil caper and reel! 


When I heard as they’d stopped her rounds, 
And writ “convicted” agin her name, 

I felt a choking like i’ the throat, 
And my heart was all aflame. 

Ah me, there was only the workus now, 
Or a woman’s crowning shame! 


Well, I'd come one bitter night dead beat 
To a lodging-crib I knew, 

And gathered about the kitchen fire 
I found a motley crew ; 

They was singing and swearing and going on, 
As only trampers do. 


I'd sat me down in a weary mood, 
Sick o’ their oaths and lies, 

When the missus—she was a rough un was Moll— 
Come in with the tears in her eyes, 

And prayed ‘em, if they was women and men, 
To try and stop the noise ; 


For there was a poor young stranger gal 
In the room just overhead, 

That wasn’t likely to last the night, 
Least so the doctor had said; 

And they wanted to keep her quiet, poor soul, 
And to coax her boy to bed. 


They was still at once, and I follered her out, 
With a sudden tremble and thrill: 

“For God’s sake, missus,” I whispered, hoarse, 
“Show me this woman that's ill; 

For I think I know her of old, yer see— 
She and her little Will!” 


‘Come and see her, and welcome,” she said; 
“For perhaps before she goes, 

It might be a comfort to her like 
To see a face that she knows.” 

Poor drunken Moll, she’d a nook in her heart 
For a stricken sister's woes.... 


—Yes, it was she—the poor wronged gal, 
Once pure, and bonny, and biessed— 

With a far-off look in the great blue eyes, 
Soon to close in their long last rest; 

And dank and disheveled the golden head 
Should have lain on a mother’s breast. 


There was women about her—slatternly drabs, 
The lowest o’ the low— 

One tenderly bathing her poor hot head, 
One walking to and fro, 

Hushing the boy, who knew me agin, 
And begun to laugh and crow. 


She looked up then, and saw me, and smiled— 
Such a weariful smile and drear— 

Then turned her face to the wall with a sigh 
That it wrung my heart to hear; 

And her white lips uttered the old, old cry, 
“O mother! O mother dear!” 


*“ Poor soul !"—’twas Moll that whispered the words— 
“That's how she’s bin all through: 

She thinks o’ naught but her mother and boy, 
But I dunno what we can do; 














‘“‘IT SEEMS BUT THE OTHER DAY 


Tuat I WAS A LITTLE BOY AT HOME.” 


For she'll tell us nothing about herself, 
Nor where are her friends, nor who. 


“When the parson asked her name, she sobbed : 
‘T've no name now to own; 

You see what I am, Sir—a sinful girl, 
That looks to Christ alone, 

And prays Him to shield her dear, dear boy 
When his mother’s dead and gone!’ 


“That's all we knows about her, yer see, 
Except that she come to the door, 

Dead beat and sinking, a week ago: 
But perhaps you can tell us more.” 

But I'd nothing I could tell ‘em, you know, 
Save what I've told afore. 


Yet my heart went forth to the poor sick gal— 
The wearifal, golden head— 

And I fell on my knees afore them all 
Beside her dying bed: 

And it seemed as if words was given me, 
And this was what I said: 


“My lass, I can read your story, I think, 
And I pity you from my heart: 


There, I ain’t goin’ to ask who you are, poor child! 


So you needn’t tremble and start! 
"Tis enough for me that you're lying here, 
And that you and your boy must part. 


“ But God ‘ll take care o’ the boy, He will, 
Though the road look dark and grim ; 

And He'll take you, too, to His pitying arms, 
Where no tear those eyes shall dim ; 

And death will be but the gate o’ life, 
It you only trast in Him: 


“ For His mercies are above all His works— 
"Tis true, for He tells us so— 

And He gives to the heavy-laden rest 
From their load o’ care and woe; 

And though our sins as scarlet be, 
He can make them white as snow! 


“Will yon trust your pretty boy to me? 
Ab! you shudder, and well you may. 

I know I'm an old, stained, shameful man, 
That has throwed his life away ; 

But I too had a mother once 
Who taught her child to pray. 


“Tl shield him, as a mother would do, 
From sorrow and sin and strife ; 

And the Master, I know, will help-us both 
With His guiding mercy rife; 

And the honest bread I earn for the boy 
Shall sweeten and bless my life. 


“Tt must rest with you, and only you— 
The choice shall be wholly thine ; 

But if yon can trast the boy to me, 
Only make me a sign.” 

She smiled, and tried to give me her hand, 
And I knew that the boy was mine, 
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She died next day, with a perfect trust 
In Him who alone can save; 

And I carried her orphan boy in my arms 
To his mother’s parish grave: 

They that shed the only tears that day 
Was a drab and a tramping knave. 


The parson offered to take the boy: 
He said as my heart was kind, 

But mine was hardly the sort o’ life 
For a child to be consigned. 

He was right, maybe, but I kep’ to my trust, 
And up and spoke my mind: 


“Look here, Sir,” I said, “I’m bad right out— 
Low, lazy, and drunken and wild— 

But I mean, please God, to begin afresh, 
For the sake of this little child; 

For I. feel he was sent to help reclaim 
The life I’ve wasted and s‘iled.” 


So I took the boy and I went my way, 
And I tried to keep my word ; 

I was helpless like o’ myself, in course, 
But the Master saw and heard ; 

And in teaching them baby lips to pray, 
My own poor heart was stirred. 


I got a place as a hostler fust 
At Grantham, in Linkunsheer, 

But the vagabone mood come back, and I liked 
The boy to be allas near; 

So I just worked on till I'd saved enough 
To buy this horgan here. 


We're shy o’ the regular lodging-kens, 
And in decent houses lie ; 

And I’m saving a trifle, don't yer see, 
To ’prentice him by-and-by. 

I shall feel it lonely, at fust, no doubt, 
But the Master “ll \still be nigh. 


And so we jogs on, Willie and I: 
I carries the horgan and plays, 

And the browns fall fast in his little hat, 
While the women fondle and praise: 

God has been werry good to send the boy 
To comfort the old man’s days. 


There, I must have tired you out, I’m afraid, 
With my wearisome yarn and drawl; 

But "tis good to open yer heart sometimes, 
And I’m glad I happened to call. 

Come, Will, we must make for Chumpsford, lad; 
So good-night, gentlemen all! 





STEWART’S HOME FOR WORK- 
ING-WOMEN. 


HE truest charity in the world consists in 
helping those who are willing to help them- 
selves. It is in accordance with this principle 
that Mr. A. T. Stewart, with wise munificence, 
is building the magnificent structure, a fine view 
of which is given by the accompanying illustra- 
tion, and which is designed to confer the blessing 
of a-home on the poor, industrious women who 
are now condemned to lodge wretchedly in the 
purlieus of the metropolis. The edifice is pleas- 
antly situated on the skirt of the salubrious Mur- 
ray Hill, fronting on the west side of Fourth 
Avenue, and extending from Thirty-second to 


y Thirty-third street, with 1914 feet on the 
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avenue and 205 feet on the side streets. The 
building is entirely fire-proof, and is of iron, 
painted white. It surrounds a court 100 feet 
square, thus giving every apartment light win- 
dows and good ventilation. It is seven stories in 
height on Fourth Avenue, and eight stories on 
the side streets, exclusive of the basement, and 
is surmounted by a slate Mansard-roof, good 
care being taken to make the latter fire-proof. 

The basement of this handsome edifice will 
contain the engine and heating apparatus, bath- 
rooms, store-rooms, etc. The ground-floor, front- 
ing on the street, will be used for stores, while 
the back will be devoted to the kitchen and 
laundry. On the second floor will be the res- 
taurant and dining-room, the parlor, and a libra- 
ry and reading-room. ‘The upper floors will be 
divided into sleeping-rooms of different sizes, for 
one, two, and four persons, all heated by steam- 
pipes, and neatly furnished. A water-tank is on 
the top of the tena, and a plentiful supply of 
weter on every floor. ‘The staircases, as well 
as the bedsteads, tables, etc., are of iron. A 
steam-elevator is provided for the convenience of 
the inmates, who will be lodged as comfortably, 
if not as luxuriously, as in the finest hotels of 
New York. The cost of this palatial structure 
is about three millions of dollars. It is designed 
to be self-supporting. The leases of the stores 
on the ground-floor will pay a large part of the 
interest on this sum, leaving but a small sum to 
be paid by the rent of the rooms, 

Gas, washing, and food will also be furnished 
at cost price; and though it is impossible to 
make an estimate of this cost so far in advance, 
it is evident that it will be far below that which 
working-women are now forced to pay for the 
wretched accommodations which alone are with- 
in the limits of their purse. 

We wish, for the sake of our suffering sisters, 
that we could announce that this noble building 
was ready to open its doors to-morrow, but un- 
fortunately, though the exterior is finished, we 
learn that two years will probably pass before 
the inside is finished and ready for use. Its 
managers have ample time, therefore, to perfect 
its administration, and we would like to urge 
one point on their notice, namely, the feasibility 
of making it as much like a home and as little 
like an institution as may be. The fault of 
kindred enterprises has been that they have had 
too many restrictions. Working men and wom- 
en cling to their freedom all the more since they 
have so little else to cling to, and prefer a hovel, 
where they and their friends can come in and 
out as they please, to a palace where the gas is 
turned off and the doors locked at ten o'clock 
precisely. While rigid decorum should be main- 
tained, all the liberty should be granted that can 
be given without danger of license, and the nec- 
essary surveillance should be so delicate that its 
subjects should never suspect its existence. And 
as it is neither natural nor advisable for the sex- 
es to herd apart, if Mr. Stewart could perform 
the difficult task of founding a true home where 
homeless young men and women should mingle 
as a happy family, without ever transcending the 
bounds of propriety, his house would be the ideal 
of its kind. 
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‘ lately been decided here. A discussion arose at { their sentiments were friendly to America, and 
VANITY. Saybrook, in that country, between one Sergeant | that they would not be changed by such an oc- 
T seems to us a little hard to accuse this Bates, of the American army, and some gentle- currence. ‘lo prove his argument he. staked 

young lady of vanity, for she is only endeav- | men respecting the Geneva arbitration, wherein | the above-named wager that after the Geneva 


of color-sergeant of the United States army, and 
with the star-bespangled banner unfurled, he 
started on foot from Gretna Green, on the Scot- 
tish border, and on the next day reached Car- 


oring to do what all women, and the majority 





of men, have done ever 
since mirrors were in- 
vented—that is to say, 
ever since there were 
brooks and ponds ca- 
pable of reflecting the 
human face divine. 
Looking at one’s self in 
a glass does not neces- 
sarily imply vanity; it 
is quite as often pro- 
daced by what Mr. 
Darwin styles self-at- 
tention, a quality more 
commonly called self- 
consciousness, which is 
often most strongly de- 
veloped in persons who 
have by no means an 
exalted opinion of their 
own personal or mental 
attractions. We sus- 
pect, however, that the 
young lady in our pic- 
ture, from the confident 
attitude assumed by her 
elbows, is not troubled 
by any mauvaise honte 
about her charms, but 
merely wishes to see if 
she ‘looks nice.” But 
‘who hung the mirror in 
that painfully elevated 
position? we wonder. 
Likely enough, some 
elderly virgin, once ac- 
customed to see a bloom- 
ing visage set in its 
frame, has hung it out 
of reach that she may 
no longer be annoyed by 
its tell-tale truthfulness; 
or, more likely still, it is 
placed thus to prevent 
buxom maids, such as 
the heroine of our en- 
graving, from wasting 
their time in contem- 
lating their own come- 
iness. 


ENGLISH 
GOSSIP. 


(From our Own Cor- 
RESPONDENT. | 
A new Profession.—A na- 
tional Experiment.— 
Another Cause Celébre.— 
Why we make Princes 
Field-Marshals. 
HE arbitrators in 
the Geneva Treaty 
are, I hear—but from a 
person who has such 
** positive private infor- 
mation” that I can not 
but doubt it—to be paid 
£5000 a head for their 
services, which is to be 
disbursed by the losing 
side — that is, the En- 
glish. It is not, per- 
haps, a greater sum than 
should be given for the 
discharge of so impor- 
tant an office, but I con- 
fess that I should have 
no objection to be a pub- 
lic arbitrator if recom- 
nsed at the same rate. 
It will doubtless become 
a profession in due 
course, and we shall see 
advertisements headed 
like those of the quack 
doctors: ‘*No more 
blood-letting nor erup- 
tions. Mr. Facing-both- 
sides, Public Arbitrator, 
begs to announce to na- 
tions inclined for com- 
bat that all differences 
and causes of offense are 
settled and removed by 
him without use of the 
steel, and leaving no 
tenderness after the op- 
eration.” The Geneva 
gentlemen were, of 
course, above,suspiciun ; 
but if this sort of appeal 
becomes common, the 
fear will be that arbitra- 
tors will, in the language 
of the turf, be ‘‘ got.at” 
by one or other of the 
contending parties, and 
secured in its interest. 
By-the-bye, I don't 
know whether the slang 
of your sporting circles 
is similar to that in this 
favored isle; but if it be, 
this answer to ‘‘Why 
are all bettors anoma- 
lous and inconsiderate?” 
will make you smile: 
‘*Because they never 


it was maintained that if the decision was given | decision he would carry the flag of the United 


lisle. From thence he proceeded to Lancaster, 
Preston, Bolton, Man- 























chester, Macclesfield, 





Birmingham, Warwick, 
and Oxford to the Guild- 
hall of London, where 
his mission was ended. 

A very curious scandal 

is now occupying the at- 
tention of one of our law 
courts in connection with 
tlhe Vanes, a rich and 
titled family in the North 
of England. So far back 
as 1797 Sir Frederick 
Iletcher Vane ‘‘ loved 
not wisely, but too well,” 
a certain Hannah Bow 
erbank. She bore him 
two children, and previ- 
ous to the arrival of a 
third she gave him warn- 
ing that unless he should 
marry her before its birth, 
und thereby legitimate it, 
she would live with him 
no longer. This he con- 
sented to do; but his very 
alacrity in doing it was 
the cause of her hope 
Leing blighted, for com- 
ing in suddenly upon her 
with the news that he 
had obtained a special li- 
cense, the joyful tidings 
brought about the pre- 
mature birth of the in- 
fant Francis Vane, the 
father of the present bar- 
onet. A few weeks after- 
ward the parents were 
married, and as the doc- 
tors informed the hus- 
band that in their opin- 
ion Lady Vane would 
never again present him 
with a living child, he 
brought up Francis as 
his legal heir. But the 
doctors were wrong, 
since ten years after- 
ward, in 1807, another 
son, Frederick, was born 
to him, the present claim- 
ant. Notwithstanding 
this, Francis continued 
to be treated as the heir, 
succeeded to his father’s 
title, married a lady of 
high birth, and begat a 
On, Ralph, who succeed- 
ed him in the baronetcy 
in 1842, from which time 
till 1866 his right was 
never questioned. And 
now, in 1872, Frederick 
Vane, moved thereto 
‘y “‘certain statements 
uade by his mother to 
other persons in 1866,” 
brings his action against 
his nephew for the re- 
covery of the Vane <s- 
tates after forty years 
of wrongful possession. 
‘Lhis period of unques- 
tioned enjoyment of any 
property is a sufficient 
title in English law, un- 
less there is ‘‘ concealed 
fraud,” and with this 
Frederick charges his 
dead brother. He as- 
serts that on his attain- 
ing his majority the truth 
was revealed to Francis, 
and also that the regis- 
ter of the latter’s birth 
has been tampered with 
by the addition ‘‘ born 
March 29, 1797,” the 
real date being March 9 
in that year. What a 
tangled skein is here! 
what materials for ‘‘ the 
gentlemen of the long 
10be,” and also for the 
novelist! and ‘what a 
cloud of witnesses in the 
shape of ancient veterans 
and withered crones will 
there be! 

The Prince of Wales 
is to be made a field- 
marshal, not by reason 
of his achievements in 
war, but, as it is whis- 
pered, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of his having a 
command during the next 
autumn maneeuvres. He 
was very anxious on the 
last occasion to manage 
the cavalry, and it was 
only with much difficulty 
that that arm escaped the 
honor, of which it was not 














‘put any thing on’ without wishing to ‘pull it 
off.’” 


A curious bet, made, as I understand, in Illi. 


nois, of one thousand dollars to one hundred, has 


VANITY. 


against England, no matter how small.the dam- | States unfurled throughout all England without 
ages, a very bitter feeling would be excited there | meeting with ill behavior of any sort, either to 
against the United States. The sergeant, how- | himself orit. He sailed from New York to Glas- 
ever, said that he knew the English well, that | gow, and on his arrival, wearing his full uniform 


very desirous, since on the 
only occasion in which 
the Prince did take part 
in these scientific pro- 
ceedings he afforded a very remarkable spectacle. 
When the umpire decided that he was taken pris- 
oner he set spurs to his horse, and galloped along 
a line of hostile foot (any one of whom could, 
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of course, have picked him off) with a general 
of division in hot pursuit, shouting, ‘* Stop, your 
royal highness.” ‘Ihe Prussians had their ex- 
perience of consulting the convenience of royal 
personages in warfare during the Austrian cam- 
ign. The old king had expressed a wish to 
be sent for should the enemy be advantageously 
brought to bay, and accordingly, when this was 
supposed to be effected, news was dispatched to 
his majesty—just as a sporting gentleman might 
advise his friend, ‘‘ 1 have got six rats in a meal- 
tub; come and see them worried”—that all was 
ready. The king himself, however, was not 
ready, and took ten days to arrive at ‘the scene 
of action, during which the Austrians had con- 
trived to escape from the trap. In 1870, how- 
ever, the Prussians were not so obsequious, and 

waited for nobody. R. Kempe, of London. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


K.—The French novel you mention has been trans- 
lated, but we would not recommend it for any one’s 
perusal. There are a number of English books on 
heraldry, Burke's Peerage being perhaps the most com- 
plete. 

Apmrrrr.—The International Exhibition at Vienna 
will open May 1, 1873, 

Mary W.—The plays Diamonds and Saratoga were 
written by Mr. Bronson Howard, a young gentleman 
long connected with the New York press. 

Norna.—Bjornstern Bjornsen signifies bear-star bear- 
son, and is one of the many names that have an ursine 
origin. The city of Berne is so proud of this nativity 
that it maintains a number of bears at its own expense, 
and bears bears in its arms, if we may be pardoned the 
pun. Bernard, Bernhard, Bernardo, Bernardine, etc., 
all have the same derivation ; so have Baring, Bahrend, 
and Behring, which very appropriately gives its name 
to our northern straits. Béranger, Berenguela, and 
Berengaria also take their names from the Norwegian 
biérn, or bear. 

J.—We do not know whether the news-dealers if 
your vicinity sell our cut paper patterns or not; in 
any case, you can readily obtain them by ordering 
them frvm this office. 

Maus. R. L. M., Eoonomy, anp Orarns.—Answers to 
your inquiries about making new suits and renovating 
others have been embodied in the New York Fashions 
of late numbers of the Bazar. The general hinta given 
there will be useful to you. We have not sufficient 
room for lengthy descriptions of costumes. 

Stapieton.—We dp not know who is the author of 
the poem you mention. 

H. E. M.—Read reply above to “Mrs. R. L. M., 
Economy, and Others.” 

Lov.—Get silk fringe for ~ cashmere wrap. Have 
a heading of 

Norma.—Make girl's blue merino suit by pattern of 
Girls’ Princesse Polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
4, Vol. V. Back curls are very little used. Puffs and 
coils of braids worn very high are the fashion. High 
tucking-combs are also used. 

Neue Orrox.—The “ Ugly Girl” papers which have 
been published in the Bazar suggest several depilato- 
ries, without recommending any, as all must necessa- 
rily be more or leas caustic, and attended with some 
danger. We advise you to let alone the seemingly su- 
perfiuous hair, which in all probability gives individu- 
ality to your face, and has a eubtle beauty of its own 
which an artist would discern.—You can wear a rose- 
colored neck-tie with your sage green dress.—Our an- 
Swers to correspondents are never imaginary ; but our 
letters are so numerous, and our space so restricted, 
that correspondents must be patient in waiting for re- 
plies to their many questions. 

X. Y. Z. anp Orners.—An enterprising Briton has 
outdone Yankee forwardness in one respect. Alexan- 
der Roza, of London, ertises that he has a nose- 
machine, “‘ which. applied to the nose for an hour dai- 
ly, eo directs the soft cartilage of which the member 
consists that an ill-formed nose is quickly shaped to 
perfection.” What an era of classic noses dawns upon 
us at this it! This benefact 
the custom of that French surgeon whose practice 
was confined to altering the features of criminals so 
that they could defy detection, who pared down aqui- 
line noses into snubs, and judiciously grafted skins, 
and carved homely noses into high profile. These are 
serious facta, and not the burlesque they appear. 

Evetnxie N.—Small fetter-locks made to fit each fin- 
ger might be worn with success to reduce the size of 
knuckles, but a surgeon would have to fit them and 
direct their use. Sweet-almond oil will soften thick 
wrinkled skin, and keep the hands soft, if well rubbed 
in. To smooth hands rub with a piece of sandstone, 
or wash in sand and soap-suds. 














or ALL Sewrva-Maourvrs.—In speaking 
of the merits of the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing- 
Machine, it is sufficient for us to say that we think thre 
invention of this machine marks one of the most im- 
portant eras in the history of this country; and when 
we consider the influence it has upon the social well- 
of the masses, it is difficult to conceive of an in- 
of more importance. I 
less movement; it makes the genui titch,” 
alike on both sides, aud does to perfection all kinds of 
plain and fine ; it needs no commendation ; its 
ge increasing demand, and the many flat- 
— testimonials ry those who have used it, is 
sufficient proof of its merits. The want of a sewing- 
machine is deeply felt in every household, and as the 
Wilson Sewing-Machine, on account of Its extreme 
simplicity and less cost of a is sold at a 
—_ lower price than all other first-class machines, 
t is meeting with the extensive poorenees that it so 
es tly deserves. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New 
York, and in all other cities in the U.S. The company 
want agents in country towns.—[{Com.] 


ven 








Facts For THE Lapres.—Miss Ecten Fer- 
nis, Troy, N. Y., earns annually about $700 
with her Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Ma- 
chine. See the new Improvements and Woods’ 
Lock-Stitch Ripper.—{ Com. ] 

















Corytro Wuarrt. 
vented Co 
from the rion with the 
Wheel is equally usefal for cutting pat! —_ erne of all sorts, 


greatest ease, This 

whether from other patterns or from the garments 

themselves, For sale by aa rs generally ; or 
be sent by mail on —_— 2 





C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 
ONLY.— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 
Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 


A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 





ALSO, 

Fur Trimmings, 
IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE. 

All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


502- 604 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freckles, and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lo- 
tion. ‘Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 


Blackheads, and Fleshwo: use Perry’s Maweres 

Comedone and Pimple Remedy—the Great Skin Med- 

we rca ay by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
49 Bond Street, New York. York. 


TOYS 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
A GRAND ASSORTMENT. 


All our own Importation, and offered at less than 
wholesale prices. Call and examine. 
EHRICHS TEMPLE of FASHION, 
287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Near Twenty-Fourth St., N.Y. 


P.S.—Liberal reduction to 7 pepad Sunday-Schools, 
Charitable Institutions, &c., 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 
Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Offer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
CHINA, GLASS; ° 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 
At a small eee 
LAR MO ery AND ELEGANT AS- 


soniM of Ladies solid Gold Hunt- 
ing Watches, ith Chains of the latest 

















styles to match. The solid 14-karat Gold 

unting-Case Lever Movement Watch, 
$29 00; eee Solid Gold Le- 
ontine Chains, $12 The 


Gold Ilus- 
trated Circular, of he ae ‘00d: 
free. Goods C. 0. D., privilege to cea 
ine. F.J. Nasu, 712 Broadway, New York. 
“tas a good stock and is ods ae | reliab a 
ton’s Journal. ‘“‘ Whose ad what he re; 
sents them.”—Christian orthy of the nal. 
est confidence.”—Christian Aaverste, ow York. 


SHOPPING 


Of ome description for Ladies p 

Mrs. C. G. 48 Sixth Ave 8. 

for circular containing me) onan 
Dress-goods poem A sent for sand conte. 


executed b: 
4 he 13 Sen 
ulars (free). 








—For $5 00 either of Hanrrr’s 

e and Tue Sorence or Heautru 

ayear. The best and only Mlustrated Health Journal 
published. Address S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 


889 Broadway, N. Y. 


NTELLIGENT WOMEN who wish to make 
money in a respectable calling, that can be pursued 
either as a regular business or only at intervals of 
leisure, write for pertioulars to HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
Publishers, 2% Bond St.,2 N.Y. 
A GENTS—Ladies pa particularly—can make money 
working for us, as there is no competition, and the 
are wanted by every one. Address The McKge 
uractuRine Co,, 309 Broapwaw, New Yorx. 














TOYS 
HOLIDAY GOODS 


AT RETAIL. — 


Our Holiday Exhibition is now open, which 
surpasses any thing of the kind ever exhibited in 
this country. All the latest Novelties imported 
expressly for our RETAIL trade. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 


RICH ACES 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 
Black Thread Lace — Point Lace and Point 
ppeuaee Shawls, Capes, Flounces, Hdkfs., Col- 


AT GREATLY REDUOED PRIOES. 
Real | Fuiet, Applique, ents, and Guipure eee 
ing es, much below the Importation Cos 
1000 1 = ~~ Embroidered Sets, at half their 
cos 
A — = line az Scotch Emb’'d Sets, from $1 00 to $2 00 


A lage a assortment of made-up Real Valenciennes 
hus, A pes) Collarettes, and Sets. 
Embroidered 


ushions. 
Initial Hdkfs. in be a Damask and Tape-bor- 
dered, Plain Hemm 


Cambric, and Lawn Hdkfs., 
Put up in FANCY PORES for PRESENTS. 


Elegant CHRISTMAS & NEV NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 
SILK UMBRELLAS, 
of every description, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
All sizes and colors, Chatelaines, &c., 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS 
AND SCARFS. 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


A Reduction of fully 25 ree oxnt. will be made on 
the above Stock on MONDAY, December 16th. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
Replete with every Novelty, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES, 
N. B.—BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX AND INFANTS’ 





WARDROBES a Specialty. All orders filled with 
despatch. 
HOLIDAY FURS. 
Russian Sable Sets, 
Sable-Tail Sets, 


= Fox, Mink, Ermine, Grebe, Seal-Skin Sets and 


Far Trimmin, 


Fur-Lined Cloaks for Carriage Wraps. 


GENTS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENTS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 





Underwear, Hosiery, moe ae bey and Fancy 
Neckwear, Robes d Smoking 
Jackets, English that French : Cardigan 
Dressing Ro! 

Chosson’s Celebrated Kid in all —— and Sizes from 
1 to 10 Buttons.. Chosson’s Lined Kid Gloves for 
Ladies and Gen ae Soe Chosson's 
be oy 1 a Cha. Robert’s” 


aris Dog. &3 SE Button. 
Seal-Skin'@ Sites and Skin 9, Gents. 

Winter Gloves of every aoe — 
Iderettes, Ribbons, 


3) foes Sashes, and velty in Chil- 
a No’ 
dren’s Silk Sesnes, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
USEFUL PRESENTS. 


SPECIAL a 
2 CASES BLACK ALPACAS, 
BLACK SaKcn, soe Wi UniFGL gu 
H CASHMERE 1 MERINOES. 
ENR RES CLOTH, VELOURS, BIARRITZ CLOTH. 
TAMISE CLOTH, BRILLIANTINES. 
HENRIETTA CLOTH, CRAPE CLOTH. 
BLACK SILKS, &c., 

Ata Great Reduction toclosethe Seasons’ Importations; 
also, choice Emb: roideries, Cloaks, Shawls, Clot oths, Suits. 
Alaska Furs, Muff and Boa, $10, 

m ACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 

No. 729 Broadway. 


A. SELIG, 








Successor to 8. M. , 818 Brostway, Importer of 

Zephyr Worsteds ; for ; Embroider- 

Sercena” Beapenders, Berige 0 Geicutal enh’ Cote 
reens, ers, ‘or 

Chairs. Also, Gw ont) 

formaking the same. Novelties in Gimps, But- 
tons, ents, and Laces. other - 

pen ning fom All kinds of ingdone. Mon- 


Crests designed and emb: S idered 
sili or mat in artistic style, at the lowest ion” 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


pone = A ge all aig ag Boon rig aang 4 in 
e Capes, Collarettes, Fich mo ies, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Dreaktest Bots  &C. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {7?°3"""" 











EXT RAI!!! 
UNION ADAMS & CO. 


Have manufactured, expressly 
For the Present Season, a Splendid Variety of 


House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


&e., &c., &c., 
ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 


637 BROADWAY. 
HAR, — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
& 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50, 








BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natn- 
rally curly. 
Size. 


Medium... 
La 





Retailsin N.Y. for 
+++ $10 00 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
gine Hale (naturally euriy), only... 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should mee this 0} ee apes, and 
purchase hair goods from the importer w 
retails at w. prices. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.< 687 Broadway, near Amity "St. 
WB cy York Clty. 
express prepeld, on receipt of ole A Sey 
exp’ prepaid, on receipt ie om and money in reg- 
istered letter : a O. money order. 





y i st two 3-cent 
stamps. a mention Harper's Bazar - a you write. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 














UMBRELLA AND PARASOL MANFR'S 
405 BROADWAY, NY. 





FOR THE PARLOR. 


MAGI Send a stamp for the new price-list. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 748 Broadway, 
New York; also at 850 Broadway, near 14th Street. 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion ? 


WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 





WHEN SUCH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 
AT 80 BMALL A COBT, 

BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


_ Sold by Drnggists and Dealers in Toflet Articles. — 





ness » Clubs. Send tor Liiustravea Catuiogue. 
ARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALE and Female ts Wanted immediately. ft 
dress with stamp, P.O. Drawer 217, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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REAL LACES, 








FINE FURS, SHAWLS, SACQUES, and 
CLOAK VELVETS. 
Samples of our goods sent free by mail. 
t= Send for FALL PRICE-LIST. 


Goods shipped C. O, P. to any part of the country. 

ckage expressed C. . 0. D. from our establishment 

parE a ut accompanying order to Agent allowing full ex- 
amination before acceptance. 


EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVE., 
Near 24th St., New York City. 











Their wonderful 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 


are capable of the most beautiful 
Orchestral Effects. 
Organists, musicians, and all lovers of music invited 
to examine their merits. 
Agents wanted in every Town. 
CIRCULARS with MUSIC FREE. 
Applyto GEO. WOODS & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


sues, | CU. 


Better than Pictures is the 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


The Great American Family Newspaper. 
$3 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


A GREAT OFFER! HOLIDAYS! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 
will dispose of 100 PIA NOS, MELODEONS, and OR: 
GANS, of three first-class makers, including Wate rs’, at 
extremely ow prices for cash, during the 
Holidays, New J-octave first-class PIANOS, mod- 
ern improvements, for $275 cash. The CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGAN are the most beautiful in style, and 
Fal ng in ever made. Price, for 6 stops, $200, 10 

ps, Others for $50 and upwards Sor casi. eo? 
Smctrated Catalogues mailed. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. Oo 


Extensively used and recommended 
V the most eminent ph ysic — U 
E R 





1823. 








*% 

old by Druggists an 

H. ASTIE & CO., Sole fase, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 


“it Oris, Wg 


wee TH 









‘The old, 
ET EPANGLED BaN- 
d rau pita “4 meric 


aud 

+ oan ~- wih Ged 

‘the paper for thom. lime large, illus 

trased, 40 colums pap ; 8 wine, 
to ie with ebarming 

: wen weg « Wa, L- 3, Fan. 

it makes a “ vowing up” erpomng 

i , Quacksand Humbug. 

O8ks RASCAL icine ney to 

le |e will receive 

NNEH u whole ‘year; oad Fase 

aod “pes 


Furi Wega ” 


A 
or re Pegi 
it in geen WANteD, Neer : Svat 


SPANGLED BANNER, 





1860 TO 1872. 


R. A.OLMSTEAD, 


Manufacturer of and Wholesale es Retail Dealer in 
all grades of 


HOOP-SKIRTS, CORSETS, &c., 
781 BROADWAY, near 10th St., N. y. 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s, Entrance at Side Door. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL THE NOVELTIES, 
ORIGINATOR OF THE CELEBRATED 
“PANIER MUSLIN FRONT HOOP SKIRTS,” 


And \~- only manufacturer of a practical skirt of this 
kind. Beware of mitations of our goods. 


| ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 








Write for Large Tiustrated omg Price-List to 





PITTSBURGH. PA, 
Donble,Sinele,Mnzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles,Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. ‘Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 


F. W. LASAR’S SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1823). 
RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, and 
HUDSON’S BAY CO.’S 





and Gentlemen’s Furs of every description, 


Ladie. 
consisting of Seal and Astrakhan Sacques in every va- 


Boas, Collars, Muffs, Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., 

'n Russian and Hudson’s Ba Sable, Ermine, Fitch, 

fie Siberian Squirrel, Black Marten, ‘and other Fars, 

together with a full assortment of ‘Sleigh and La 

Robes, tas Carriage Rugs, &c. Also FUR TRI 

MINGS, ALL 8’ TYLES. 

ALL ARTICLES OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
AND WARRANTED OF SUPERIOR QUAL- 

ND WORKMANSHIP. 
682 BROADWAY, New York, 
Corner Great Jones Street. 


FRANKLIN : 
FIRE INSUR “NCE CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


$ 400,000 00 
2,916,316 88 


3,316. 316,316 SS 


$252,780 70 
301,876 64 


$554,657 34 


oad 
vf 





1829, 





Capital, - ° 
Accrued Surplus ana Premiums, 


Cash Assets, November 30, 1872, 


Premiums, October, 1872,  - 
Premiums, November, 1872, - 


Amount insured in the Burned 
District, Boston, - - $458,196 00 
Amount insured on Ontskirts of 
Gm, - «+, + 1.4) -< 39,500 00 
It has been definitely ascertained that $2000 will 
cover all claims upon the last item, while salvages 
already determined indicate a net loss of not over 


$400,000. 


ALFRED G. BAKER, Pres't. 
GEORGE FALES, Vice-President. 
J. W. McALLISTER, Second Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. M. REGER, Secretary. 
SAML. W. KAY, Assistant Secretary. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
No, 243 Broadway, New York City, 
GEO. F. REGER, Manager. 


The Agents of the Franxuin throughout the U.S. 
number nearly 1000, 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $3 60, $4 00, $5 00. 
“ Chamois, $4 00, $5 00, $6 00, 
For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
state which 
Sold by ail Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 
WHOLESALE. 
Chas. H. Crittenton..........7 Sixth Avenue, 
W. H. Schieffelin & C .170 William St., 
20 Beekman St., 


Lee ‘ e 
G. 8. Crawford & Co......... 119 Fulton St. 


Musical Boxes 


In rich inlaid Rosewood and other fine Cases—ALL 
SIZES, STYLES, and PRICES — playing from one 
tune to over one hundred tunes. Accompaniments of 
Bells, Drums, Castanets, and Voix Celeste. 
Cail and see the largest stock ever exhibited in this 
count Send for Circular and Price-List. 
MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillful work- 


mem, M, J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway, N.Y. 


















** Best in the Market. 


ASHW ORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 
SOLD BY 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
ompany. 


Auex. Kixe & Co., Agents, New York. 

















The best terms offered, AGENTS WANTED for Explorations in 


AEF RICA 


Dr. Livingstone discovered. The HERALD-ST NLEY 
Ne ition complete. Octavo now ready. Outtit $1. 
ON PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Phila., or 


The best maaazine for children in the world.—S.S Times. 


EUTPRENB Hua 


An illustrated magazine, edited by T.S. Artnvr. This 
favorite of the children ‘from five to fifteen” will, for 
1878, be as pure and as full of attractive reading ‘and 
beautiful pictures as ever. pth $1 25 a year; five 
copies, $5. Samople ntimbers, 10 

_®. S. ARTHUR & SON, "Philadelphia. 


THREE PAIR of of ‘BEST 2-BUTTON KID GLOVES 
for $2 75. All Colors and Sizes. Single pair sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of $100. Also, a large and varied 
stock of Real Yak and Guinnre Laces, Fringes, and 














5 tpn COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are 


Prof, Jas. De Mille, Louise C. Moulton, 
Louisa M. Alcott, **Sophie May,” 
Grace Greenwood, C, A. Stephens, 
Rebecca H. Davis, Ruth Chesterfield, 
Cc. W. Flanders, Mi. A. Denison, 
S.S. Robbins, Prof. H. Lincoln. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character, sprightly, and entertaining. 
It gives 


Stories of Adventure, 


Tales, Poetry, 
Letters of Travel, 


Selections for 


Editorials upon Cur- Declamation, 
rent Topics, Anecdotes, Puz- 
Historical Articles, zles, 


Biographical Sketches, Facts and In- 
Religious Articles, cidents, 
Stories of Home and School Life. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. Specimen copies 
sent free. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 _Temple » Place, , Boston, Mass. Mass. 


URN © ‘races 


PRICES. 
BURKE, 


210 BROADWAY, cor. Fulton St. 
You ask WHY we can sell ns 


Mm Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290 
mh. We answer—Itcosts less than $300 










lies at Factory price, and warrant 
t eal Send ‘or illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer to over §00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


is % 
sia U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE NURSERY. A MontHy 
e Magazine for Younexst Reapers. Su- 
sa” Send stamp for a sample 
NOW is the time to subscribe. 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Stes] Boston. 


; HOLIDAYS 


wing near! and those intending useful 
Girts for ANY of their gon pe whether 
pony heen faye or eee aoe 


ING ars LTy 


for a descriptive, illustrated PRE ss 
= en ta’ addresees, t0 3 
itenipateen, 





$1 5 


perbly Llustrated. 
number. 









- 0. WOO 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland-st's, Boston. 
No suspension of Business on account of Firel 
R led by ph 
tains linen diaper, and is th 
4 tizesd tinallest, 41 
mailed, on 5 a tof $1, by Eureka Diaper 
- Sold. . also,by Stewart Claflin’ 
-. ‘ancy and Dry 
Good JREKA. See stam 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Ag qonts wanted. 


XTRAORDINARY INDU CEMENTS! 
and Extraordinary Success of the agents in se- 
curing subscribers to Drmorrst’s Montaty MAGAZINE. 
$19 in value to each subscriber, md ameds terms to 

agents. Send for Circular. Addre: 
Ww. - JENNINGS DEMOREST, 338 Broadway, N. x. 


7 Beautiful inventions for’ marking Clothing 
and printing Cards, §c. One wil do fora 
b | whole family. Movable Type, I’ rofiiable, 
— amusing andinstructive for the young. 
_ \ Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25, with 
se \ Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered by 
\mail anywhere. 4 Alphabets extra Gic. 
Agents wanted. Golding & Co,14 Kilby St, Boston. 
perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo 
$5 to ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work 0 B20 jie, spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else, Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co. , Portland, Maine, 
$495 - A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
© Expenses paid. H.B.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
GENTS WANTED for Great Fires ot History. “Chi eago,Bos- 
A ton, N. York. London etc. Causes. Systems of Extinguishe 
ne be Sates, Fire Proof Buildings, Bank Vauits, Insurance, 
‘ri ing, Humorous, Patheti tie” Hlestrated. Going like Hot 
aes Address Worthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 
GENTS Wanted.—Azgents make more mone 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars ~ 
+. Strvson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


M ON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
A 4 
































other Dress Trimmings, at J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 353 
Eighth Ave., N.Y. Samples sent free on application. 


Check ~— Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Srenorr, Brattle ro, Vt. 





be beautifully embroidered in a few minutes’ time. 


ing Stores and Others sell it. Address 





. NOTHING - 
EMBROIDERING AND FLUTING MACHINE. 


Thirteen Patterna of Embroidern adapted to Ladies’ and Children’s wearing apparel, such as Skirts, Col- 
lars, Cuffs, Basques, Mantillas, Cloth Dress Goods generally. 


LIKE IT! 





Pillow-Cases, Napkins, Piano-Covers, &c., can 


The Embroidering Dies and Fluter are interchangable at 
will, thus securing with one Machine any desired pattern. 

Easily operated, strona and effective, just what every lady wants, and would make a valnable Christmas 
Present. Price, Machine —— $2 00 and $275. Sent by Express on receipt of amount. 


House Furnish- 


THE McKEE M°F°G CO., 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





REED & BARTON, 


FINE 
Electro-Plated 
WARE. 


This illustration represents a 
new design of Electro-Plated 
Fork, manufactured by Reed & 
Barton. In design and finish it 
so much resembles the solid sil- 
ver that even an expert would 
find it difficult to detect the dif- 
ference. 

All their forks and spoons 
are made of the finest quality 
of Nickel Silver, and are heay- 
ily plated with pure silver. 
They also manufacture al- 
most every other article of Ta- 
ble-Ware, such as Tea and 
Dinner Sets, Cake Bas- 
kets, Fruit Stands, Wa- 
ter Sets, Epergnes,Can- 
delabras, &c., inmany new 
and beautiful designs, 

They pay special attention to 

their Patent Seamless- 
Lined Ice-Pitchers, 
which have been so thoroughly 
tested and given such satisfac- 
tory results. 
Reed & Barton now have 
one of the largest works for the 
manufacture of Silver-Plated 
Ware in the world, but they 
find it necessary to make ex- 
tensive additions this season. 
They will, besides greatly en. 
larging their principal factory, 
build a new one 240x40, three 
stories high, thus adding more 
than 40,000 square feet of floor 
to the space now occupied in 
the production of their goods, 

They have sales- 
rooms at the factory, 
at Taunton, ™ass., and 
at No. 2 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 

Their goods can also be pur- 
chased of the principal dealers 
in Silver and Silver-Plated // 
Ware. 


WE BELIEVE 


PORCELAIN, POTTERY, 
GLASS, 


AND 


FANCY GOODS 


Is the best ever exhibited in New York, and invite an 
inspection, 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CoO., 


747 BROADWAY, near 8th St., N.Y 


‘THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS! 
— AREPURE AND THEIR X 
PERFUME. CHOICE | AND LASTING. 


ALFRED FRED SAVAGE & SON, } & SON, Montreal: 
D. FINLEY, hoanes Point. 


© THE WORKING CLASS, male or fe- 

male, $60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employ- 

ment at home, day or evening ; no capital required ; full 

instructions and valuable package of goods to start with 
sent -— by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stam 
M. Y ‘OUNG & CO.,16 Courtlandt St., New York. 


~- PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING. 









"NHERLLVd «Mads, 














BROADWAY. 





942 
Send Stamp J for Designs 


Peer GET IMGN ACHING 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can run it. Agents wanted 
in every town. Send for Circular and — 
Stocking to Hink.iey Kittin Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 








BAZAR. 
Hanrprr’s Macaztny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harren’s Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year 400 





Harper's Macaztne, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Frvr 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, — 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States posta; 

Gueiends may commence at any time. When no date fs speci- 
fled, it is understood that the salaeaetien for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, 1 Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Treus ror Apvertistne tv Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harprr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekl.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—ench insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—%1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 








$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
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FACETIZ. 


A urrrce girl was sent to 
the pasture to drive home 
the cow. While thue en- 
gaged she treated herself to 
climbing an unnecessary 
fence, from which she fell 
and was severely scratched 
and bruised. On returning 
home she was asked if she 
cried when she fell. “ Why, 
no,” she replied; “ what 
would have the use? 
There was nobody to hear 
me!” , 

Providence mercifully 
compensates the blind or 
the deaf by quickening 
the faculties they possess. 
Thus the blind are known 
to have wonderfully acute 

earing. No doubt this 
may account for Sabbata- 
rians so often closing their 
eyes in church! 


$e ——— 
“The Irish frieze over- 
coats,” says an advertise- 
ment. “ Well,” said Fun- 
niboy, “ there’s no account- 


ing for taste, or some a 
le’s grammar ; but we fries 
h and wears overcoats.” 


er 
A Warrine Racze—The 
next generation. 


— —>— —-— 

Gentz anv SimpLe—The 
bait and the fish. 

-_—————_-— 

A Paess-Gane—Printers’ 
devils. ; 

What is to be?—Why, a 
verb, , 

A Western puts it 
gently by caylan that “ fif- 
jp wae took up 

eir in the cem- 
etery at Lafayette fast 
week.” 


-_ 
= 





AND THEY SAY WOMEN ARE SELFISH! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[January 4, 1878. 





T 
i] 


(Mii, 2 





“COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS.” 


Mrs. G. “‘I'really must give Cook warning, Charles. She does use such very Bad Words!” 


Mr. G. “ Really, dear! hat sort of Words are they 
Mrs. G. “Oh, well—the same as you use !” 


LOCOMOTION Il LETTUCES. 


Here is a startling fact suddenly made known to us in 
the “‘ Gardening Column” of one of our contemporaries : 

*‘ Lettuce.—This useful salad is too much neglected 
after the early part of the season, through the tendency 
of the plants to bolt in hot weather. This may be pre- 
vented by planting in a rich, cool soil, and giving some 
amount of shade.” 

—. lively, larky little lettuces! We presume their 
astounding migrations are effected in the night; but it 
is exceedingly desirable, in the interests of science and 
humanity, to ascertain where they bolt to. Wemay have 
some more hot weather yet (Christmas has come), and 
shall be glad to know what _— is cool enough to suit 
these enterprising, independent plants. 

We therefore intend to plant a lot of lettuces in the 
hottest soi] and sunniest aspect we can find, and have a 
trustworthy person constantly on the watch to follow 
them whenever they bolt and wherever they bolt to. It 
now seems probable that the gay and festive lettuce, 
with its coarser congener, the ca’ Dano Kp hge by 
a judicious application of heat. It would be highly 
amusing to have tame cabbages and lettuces following 


us in the Park like p or poodles, 

It would also be gratitying to the gourmand to be able 
to call the finest and crispest lettuce out of the zarden 
up stairs, and on to his plate, provided the plaut could 
be persuaded to leave slugs, spiders, and also <° w-drops, 
on the door-mat. . 


SWALLOWS VERSUS CROWS. 


Tis, sure, a very wondrous thing, 
Yet every day we find 

That Time, who flies on swallow's wing, 
Still leaves crow’s-feet behind. 


———>—_—_ 
Tur Favorite Sone or tue Sitamese Twins—‘‘ We 
were boys together.” 


—_—_—_—————— 

"Tis difficult to signify gracefully to one’s religious 
man (well, you say medical man), that his discourses 
are unacceptable. Perhaps this delicate remonstrance 
is as gentle as such a thing can be made: 


“There was an old preacher in Hull; 
He had nothing at all in his skull; 
His flock came before him, 
And said, ‘Cockalorum, 
Your sermons are awfully dull.’” 


—>—— 
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The most important nee- 
devote ever done ne 
wo 8 supposed to have 
been done by the mariner's 
compass. 


—————_>—— 
Querry.—If a sailor has 
been traveling on horse- 
back, can it be said that he 
rowed ? 
—_——_—__——— 


8 on the very e 
of ity without a dollar 
in his pocket.” 
i 
What is that which, when 
brought to the tal is 
cut, but never eaten?—A 
pack of cards. 
————» 
Which goes the quickest, 
a full ute or a spare 
moment ? 


\ OS 
Sond, \ Ae A contemporary philoso- 
om») MY HE izes thus: Without 
loubt, had Adam been an 
Englishman, his condition, 
with nothing to grumble 
at, and no ‘ good old times’ 
to look back upon, would 
have been the extreme of 
misery.” 


—-~> 

Tue Feast or ImaGrna- 
tion.—Having no dinner, 
but reading a cookery- 
book. , 


A St. Louis pa says: 
“Half a dozen havdorers 
are in this city, awaiting 
the tedious formality of ac- 
quittal.” 

—_—>—_—_ 

TurateicaL Mem.—A 
very striking actor is pretty 
certain to make a great hit! 


A TEMPTING OFFER. 


Dear Op Tune. “ Asa rule, Clara, I do not subscribe to the Latest Fashions, The following reminder has just been placed on a tomb Five Points To Firth Avenue. “I say, Miss !—look a-here—yourn be a main 
but since you will persist in going about in one of these Hats, I have got one too, to in Montmartre : “ Oh, my dear Henry, come and rejoin pretty Hat, an’ mine be a main pretty Hat; now say the word an’ I'll $wop yer. 
fe." - ” 


keep you in Countenance.” 


Derixrrions (not accord- 
ing to the oe 
Deputation — noun © 
multitude which signifies 
many, but does not signify 
much. M ‘Harness 
for a pair. ‘usician — A 
man who plays. when he 
works, and works when he 
plays. Water—A clean fluid, 
once used as a drink. 


—_~>—— 

Tue Snort Hoves’ Move- 

MENT. — baby-linen 

uses to the 

Early Clothes ing Associa- 
tion ? ; 


A Turarntoat Presontr- 
tTron—A change of scene. 


——_—~.——— 
Man is a mister, but 
woman is 8 mystery. 


An_ overzeal 
killed an irritable guest 
with kindn until, see- 
ing unmistaka! ane of 


, 


lad mdered | and 
painfully over ft, but with 
no result. 


__—_oe———— 

Some of our ancestors 
were wise, but some must 
have been very stupid asses. 
One of them lived In Shrop- 
shire, and made this prov- 
erb, which may still be cur- 
rent there : “ He that fetch- 


who marries a shrew must 
take a staff or stick to her, 
or he'll find her an. incum- 
brance. This was told me 
on the Wrekin. Idrink to 
all friends round it. 


AA 
ss 


> eS . 
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me as 800n as conveniently possib] here. 


] 
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A SAD CASE. 
Mr. Kityjove. “I'm so glad you've come, Dr. Bland! I want to consult you about my poor Wife.” 
Dr. Bianpv. “‘ What's the matter with her?” 
Mr. Kitjove. “ Such fearful Depression of Spirits !” ‘ 
Dr. Bianp. “ Depression of Spirits! Why, she’s the Life of the Party!” 


\\\y 
h\s 


Taz Man wo. Works 
with a “ Witt"—The pro- 
bate judge. 


Tue Acrouats Or EVERY 
Hovsrnoty—The pitcher 
and tumbler. 


__»———— 

Post-PRANDIAL.—Men are 
like melons—they ripen un- 
der glasses. 


—_—~——_ 

Earty Sraine. —It is a 
sure sign of an early spring 
to see a cat intently watch- 
ing a small hole in the wall. 


_»_—— 

A Sooron Wire's Exrr- 
urence.—A more or less 
worthy Scotch wife was 
remonstrated with: by her 
minister for her habit of 

her d. She 


hus- 
band’s conduct was not all 
= kindness and. forgiveness, 


{ 
—] —- to “heap coals of fire upon 

= his head.” * Weel, minis- 
y ter,” replied the now en- 
lightened wife, “ since you 
say ‘sae, I'll try the coals, 
but I may tell ye that twa 
or three kettles o’ boiling 
water hae wrocht nae im- 
provement.” 


—_—~—__—_ 

Onty ont Heav.—Henry 
VIIL, after the death of 
Jane Seymour, had some 
difficulty to ‘get another 
, wife. is first offer was to 
¥ WX\ the Duchess of Milan; but 

AAAS her answer wae, “ She had 
MEMS but one head; ‘if she had 

. W two, one should be at his 
service !” 


—_—>_—_ 
Notices have been placed 
on the outside of the street 
cars in Pittsburg to the ef- 
fect that the car will not 
wait for young ladies to 


Mr. Krryove. “ Ah, she always bears up in Company, poor thing! But you should only see her when we are Together Alone!” kiss “ good-by. 








